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the documents before usWe have been 
o Destow but a hasty glance on them. They are 
. voluminous, ami deserve,-what we hope to give 
| them hereafter,-a detailed analysis. We annex some 
flowers of rhetoric from the letters of Mr. Consul Trist, 

ridiculous and despicable as possible in the^eTof Til 
mankind, by his preposterous rhodomontade, abuse, and 
| blackguardism.— e. g. l. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE LETTERS OF CONSUL TRIST TO I 
THE BRITISH AGENTS AT HAVANA. 

The truth of the existing state of things here 
I Havana] m relation to the slave-trade can be 
|condensed into one sentence. It is a pursuit de¬ 
in every possible way by the law— by law 
made and foreign imposed —and supported 
iverwhehning public opinion. These few 
—tpress not only the fact in both its branches, 
but also the cause from which the second branch 
chiefly derives that vigor which makes it overtop 


youth and summer. 

Summer’s fuU of gulden things! 

Youth it weareth angels’ wings! 
youth and love go forth together, 

In the green-leaved summer weather, 
Filled with gladness! 

Summer, rich in joy it is, 

Like a poet’s dream of bliss; 

Like unto some heavenly dime! 




ar the shade of sadness! 






Flower's perfume, and winds that stir. 

Like a stringed dulcimer, 

All the forest! 

Joyous youth! thou art fresh and fair, 
Wild as wildest bird of air; 

Thou, amidst thy ringing laughter, 
Look’st not forward, look’st not after. 
Knowing well that joy is surest! 
Brighter than the brightest flowers, 
Dancing down the golden hours; 




ivery land 


t!)c Btanirarft. 


CONSUL TRIST’ 

Since the last session of Congress, two large volum 
have appeared, containing documents printed by the 
order ; one on the alleged malpractices of N. P. Trii 
the American Consul at Havana, in conniving at the I 
prostitution of the American flag to the purposes of the 
Spanish slave-traders; and the oth< 
seizure, by British cruizers, of American vessels on the 
coast of Africa. We heartily wish that the intelligent 
and honest people of the Commercial States of this 
try could be fully apprized of the facts which tire devel- I 
oped ill these documents. We think even our Salem j 
fnends, who seem to feel a peculiar exasperation from 
the interruption of some of their merchantmen on the 
African coast, would acknowledge that the annoyance 
they suffer is rather to be charged to our own government 
and its agents, than to a disposition on the part of Great 
Bntian, or her officers, to interfere with their lawful pur- 
suits. 

The leading fact in .the case is, that nearly the whole 
“f the African slave trade,—a trade now carried on at the I 
expense of 330,000 human victims yearly,—is conducted 
“nder the flag of the United States. In the langua; 
adopted by Mr. Fox, the British minister, in his letter 
Mr. Forsyth of Oct. 30, 1839, “ The coast swarms wi 
xessels apparently American,” engaged in the slat 
trade, “the flag of the United Stales has been so e 
tensively employed in the slave trade, that it is now m 
rnth in every slave-haunt on the coast.” 

This f act ij no whprc denied Qn behalf of (h 


itS L ° ffiCerS ’ “ C ° nniVing a ‘ ‘ heSe I 

ori . V 1 the merchant 8 of Salem must not be sur- 
Pozed that their vessels should he judged by the company 
fflavf *?' Emy American ^ip on the African coasl 
rircutf PreSUmed ,0 be a P irate - If “y suspicious 

Norther’“ ad4ition ’ are present ’ as ia the recent 

**«£2£* hdghtea Ul " ““ "» 
As mny ' 101 escape search, and, perhaps, seizure. 

*hh«heel “ eaierS mayn0t comprehend how, 
slave trade m h™ °‘ U “ ited St!UeS aSai “ St 1116 
it should u , e can he practiced with impunity. 

{« supp r e“f “ ld “ c c d ,0 en S a S c in a common league 
PiBrers have A ° f the trad c- Most of the maritime 

'.'Nations to a* '““tied the right of search, under due 
a ??Vacgo&ted^'‘testy’s cruizers; and new conven- 
to the governments, are every day 

^bo 4iv e tv,p a * 0 tae cor uhmation. The miscreants 1 
^«aUy loIf,l e ? ted r traffic .in human beings are thus ; 

themselves to n tormer . Protections, and are betak- 
S ? Q ava »l them if r ?™ au * in " flag whose protection 
SSjwdw! wi; h ® Pa . msh ’ Portuguese, und Brazilian 1 




:,n 8 under the co 


in flag.” 


"Nieauv n U,e "' lha t the 

coast, m ' aeuher keep an efficient 
a?, noreonced I 1 * kade camed 
'““aed with a * r ‘ Sht ° f search t0 othel ' P° were an " 
’’“cess mav . , ere desire to stop it, the rest of the 
1. A sh;„ , . ily inferred. 

U “iN StatesA!'* 11 * 4 f ° r the slavc trad c is built in the 
2 - She t ( "° dovit on foreign account.) 
brou ?lit to H er tekes an American register, and is 

3 . ti, c ! ” av ; aaa - 

&taster is an * Ure discharged, and 
L^^utedtoher. 

"'.with her „ maSter shi P s another 

ttflmal register, sails for the coast of Af- 

At^^-^cdihoma; 

^hi s " Points to his fl„v „ 

V ' ao are J^ Steti “d 
h.AC^him, 

maf f ' 5laWS is ,ak “ ou board,and every 

S r ing saii at a " ■><>*-• 

L hS dre Wail? Shed ’ the fa vorable eireumsts 

^ ma *et leal/”’ these having come ’ ,h - 

* sbi P) aid thus escapes all danger I 


ad laughs at 


der the laws of the United Stales,- ( taking his regime 
th him, and probably signing a bill of sale of the vei 
, at the moment,) and she sails. The cruizers the 
ve been on the watch chase her, hut her fleetness mock 


Thank God! it is. Thank God! that there is im¬ 
planted in the heart of man, in the shape of an in- 
, a something whose impulses drive him in the 

- line of conduct that is enjoined by the most 

lofty and intellectual patriotism. Forbid it Hea- 
”?n! that the spirit of nationality, which with the 
asses is the instinctive safeguard provided by the’ 
reat Architect for that self-government, which, as 
affords to man his only hope of well-being, be- 
jmes, in exact proportion to his rise as an intel¬ 
lectual and moral being, enshrined amid those cher¬ 
ished convictions which fill the place of instinctive 
impulses ;—Heaven forbid that this spirit should 
ever be found extinct in any people, be they ever sc 
deeply plunged in ignorance, or debased by vice, 
God forbid that we should ever perish, or ever fall 
short of fulfilling the great purpose for which it was 
given—that of vindicating national independence : 
come the assault from whom it may, on whatever 
pretext, on whatever ground. God forbid that any 
reform, in religion, in morals, in law, or in govern 
ment, be it ever so important or so urgent; that an; 
question that can possibly be presented to the mind 
of man—if there be an attempt to decide it among 
any people through an invasion of their national in¬ 
dependence—shall fail to be dismissed from their 
thoughts, never to be entertained again, until acting 
as one man, they shall have repelled the invasion, 
and vindicated triumphantly this most sacred of all 
~rered causes. 

But whether this effect of an assult upon a people’ 
independence be desirable or not, it is a part of the 
truth whicli exists here with regard to the slave- 
trade. Here, that effect has been produced. The 
published correspondence of vonr commission bears 
(although this seems to have escaped the notice 
alike of those who, perhaps unconsciously, divulged 
the fact, and those upon whom it was thrown away) 
testimony to its existence; and if this had not so 
Chanced, it would still be known, as it is known, to 
every man in Havana; unless, indeed, there should 
chance to be here some with powers of volition so 
strong as to close their minds at pleasure to convic-1 
ind to render them insensible to the most sa- 

_ of all the points of the public sentiment in 

which they move and have their being. 

T - one of those nostrum-doctor discourses, which, 
e spot where they are concocted, and among 
who know the true value of the ingredients 
which constitute the theme of the grandiloquence, 
prove a plenteous source of merriment, not undisturb¬ 
ed now and then by a (lash of indignation, when 
thought is turned upon the motives to, and the con- 
I sequences of, this peculiar and stupendous quackery; 

I —in the despatch of the 2d of January, 1837, which 
forms a proem-invoice of sundry packages of pre¬ 
cious matter, labelled “ returns of arrivals and de¬ 
partures,” are contained various remarks explanato¬ 
ry of the peculiar expenditure of toil and skill in¬ 
volved, on this peculiar occasion, in the task of col¬ 
lecting the ingredients. Hitherto, they had been so 
conveniently at hand, as to “ render the completion 
of the lists little more than matter of form.” Now, 
however, “ the case was materially .altered;” and 
nstances are explained “ whereby your lordship 

_perceive it to be a matter of some difficulty to 

ascertain, with the same accuracy as formerly, the 
■oceedings of these vessels,” 

Besides this acknowledgment, that hitherto, there 
id been not even So much as “ some difficulty,” hi 
../curtaining ” with “ tin’ proccediugi- "I 

these vesselsin other words, that their proceed¬ 
ings were known to everybody, and there was 
wish or attempt at concealment;—another truth 
omitted, in the heat of the illustration bestowed up¬ 
on this interesting circumstance : that now, “ some I 
thing in the shape of a difficulty” had come into ex¬ 
istence, to afford an antagonist more substantial than 
empty air for commissioner-zeal to grapple with. 
This other truth is thus expressed : “ Whatever may 
atone time have been the feeling of some of the prin¬ 
cipal landed proprietors in favor of the suppres¬ 
sion of the slave trade of this island, we confi¬ 
dently believe that there scarcely exists at the pre- 
nt time, any individual who entertains suck a 
<sh—Mv, wha would not do his utmost tosustam it.’ 
A truth ' in one sense at least, though not precise- 
, in the literal meaning of the words, a true pic- 
re And a melanchoUy one it is, whether consid- 
ed in itself, or in its cause. Not so, however, when 
considered as a result. Of what is it the result ? Of 
a wonton trampling upon the principle of national 
independence-and this, too, attended with peculiar¬ 
ly aggravating circumstances: the most tnsuppoit- 
able of which is, that the Government which should 
'reseat the indignity and repel the invasion has been 
made the instrument for mfhctmg them; that 
people feel that that Government which should pe¬ 
rish rather than suffer its own free action with _ 
aard to its own subjects to be interfered with, is the 
abject slave of their oppressors. Then, to make the 
goarding still more intolerable, ■ 
viction. on th.eir pai’t, (th 


,ic, the double 
which none entertained 
bv man was ever more sincere,) that the traffic in 
slaves is justifiable and right; a^'liat thecontrary 
belief, now professed on tJe part of the English peo¬ 
ple is a hollow profession, put forth to cover the ut¬ 
terly selfish and unprincipled desire and1 design> w 
destroy countries whose rivalshtp in commeice or in 
become to them an object of dread. 

This is the cause of that unanimity^ which, 


evideiceMiat theft office had become “ thing 

less of a sinecure, was, by your predecessors, stated 

|ar?h?hXfrend?ed\?ivers:d amongjhepeople 

he conviction and the feeling that abandoned and 

the duty of every man to protect himse f—the gen¬ 
eral right and duty of all men individuaUyto protem] 
, a nd sustain eaefi other. It is not in regard 
slave-trade—to its impolicy, or its mhurnamry, or 
undesftableness in any rcspect-that sucli a change 
of opinion and of sentiment has, on 
over the land. Such a change was, in 'he nature o 

any individual” could be found m the is- 


the offender. But he has had awakened in him a I 
strong overpowering sense of the fact, that this can¬ 
not be done without bowing his neck to foreign-made 
and foreign-imposed law. This comes over him; 
and every duty becomes as nothing before the one of 
defiance,—every feeling is overwhelmed in its angry 

its result so naturally belongs to all sueh 
meddling, that it could scarcely have proved pos¬ 
sible to avoid it, even had the British commission¬ 
ers here confined themselves, with the most guard¬ 
ed circumspection and most refined delicacy, to the 
simple line of their duties as defined by the treaty 
stipulations. Had they—as they were bound to do 
by the plainest principles of international right, and 
would have heed compelled to do by any govern¬ 
ment capable of an effort in defence of its own dig¬ 
nity or the rights of its subjects—contented them¬ 
selves with the discharge of those functions for 
which alone they had been created, and for which 
alone they had obtained a residence upon Spanish 
territory;—had they thus deported themselves, their 
mjre presence here could not have failed to prove 
a cause of irritation to any man, whether friend or 
enemy to the slavc trade, capable of a feeling for 
his country. But when, instead of a course so en- 
: oined by even’ consideration of policy, with regard 
) the professed object, no less than of international 
decency in a powerful nation (or any one allowed to 
act in her name) towards a helpless one, a course di¬ 
rectly the reverse, has been pursued; when the atti¬ 
tudes in which they seemed to delight in seizing eve-; 
“ iccasion to exhibit, were of a kind to impress upon 
—. beholder that they belonged to a newly-invent¬ 
ed class of plenipotentiaries, endowed with faculties 
' ’ ) transcendant an order to be confined within | 
ninate boundaries; and when, at the same 
these displays were seen by all to be of such 
:ure, that those making them could not pos-l 
expect, therefore couid not possibly intend, any 
effect from them— here, at least—than that of | 
iding the authorities, and through them the 
people, that they were bound to bow politely to in¬ 
sult ;—when such has been the course pursued, 
what must be the result ? What must be the in¬ 
tensity in which it prevails ? 

That result is—the re-awakening of the old gue- 
illa spirit: that spirit which, when theft national I 
independence was suffering at the" hand of Napo¬ 
leon, was known by the French soldier to be near 
wheu he saw his comrade drop with the knife-han¬ 
dle projecting from his chest;—which, noiseless and 
unseen, mowed a path for the angel of death through 
those serried ranks, in countless efforts to penetrate 
and to scatter which the Mameluke whirlwind hadj 
ineffectually spent itself. 

Possibly I may have been led to form an exagger¬ 
ated estimate of the intensity of this feeling, by 
what I know—and had rather die than doubt— 
would be kindled in my country by any, the remo¬ 
test, approach to what I see inflicted upon this.— 
There are things not a few in the United States, 
■which are deemed by me to be crying evils, to rem-1 
edy any one of which is a labor well worthy of ex¬ 
clusively occupying the patriotic amhition of a dis¬ 
tinguished citizen. Not one of them, however—in-1 
•--* as I might be upon its extirpation, and near as 
_ight have approached to the happiness of accom¬ 
plishing it—but would be instantly laid aside, to 
await the return of times of peace, at the slightest I 
indication of foreign interference. And the certain¬ 
ty and the promptness of my doing this, would be 
in exact proportion to the magnitude of the evil.— 
To say nothing of slavery, (which—although I be- 
11 ive the condition of the slave in my native State 
be incomparably better than that of the English I 
[operative—occupies, nevertheless, in my estima¬ 
tion, by far the first place in our catalogue of evils,) 
there are, among others, the Bowie knives, of which 
you have perhaps read. So serious an evil do 11 
consider the practice of carrying these murderous I 
weapons, which prevails iri one part of our counirv, 
that no effort to put an end to it, which I could I 
make with any promise of success, would be omit-1 
ted. Nor is there any severity of penalty that I 
would stop short of, if necessary, to accomplish I 
this. But if this Bowie knife evil were to become 
an object of philanthropic zeal in your, or any other I 
foreign country; and oircumstances should be such I 
as to impart to your government the wish and the 
| power to interfere with ours in regard to this ob¬ 
ject of my abhorrence,—to diotate a law’for its ex¬ 
tirpation, and to take a hand in its execution,—that I 
abhorrence would be laid aside, never again to oc¬ 
cupy my thoughts until your law and your inlerfe-1 
had been driven into the sea; and, if neces- I 

_ ,o the accomplishment of this, every reaping-1 

hook should be beat into a Bowie knife, and every 
maiden in the land should be taught to handle it. 

Nay, there is one tiling which would have the 
power to make me turn my arm against my own I 
country; and that is, her proving herself capable of 
tolerating such an abuse of power by those intrust¬ 
ed with her government. No radical now drawing 
breath in what 1 feel towards very much as my na- 
e county of Devon—for there my forefathers were 
and died for many generations—can look for¬ 
ward with more heartfelt pleasure to the time wheu I 
the people of England will be free. When the op¬ 
pression under which, in every possible shape, their 
heads have been so long bowed into the very dust, 
shall have come to its end—when the House of 
Lords shall exist only upon the page of history, and 
a real representation ’ shall have taken the place of 
that detestable simulacrum, by which, in their own 
name, they have been plundered, and the wealth 
and the power resulting from their toil and ingenu¬ 
ity have been so shamelessly squandered, in every 
imaginable mode in which it could subserve the 
selfishness of a sordid few ; when the skilful and 
' ’usurious workingmen of Great Britain—the bone 
sinew of the most affluent anff potent state up- 
uu earth—shall no longer know as a reality, but 
look back upon as an absurd fable, that state of 
things, so incredible unless so substantiated, of winch 
the appalling picture was unfolded by the Edin¬ 
burgh trials in January of last year:—that picture 
of the industrious classes, self-organized for the pur¬ 
pose of protection against want; and as a means to 
this end, every man regularly contributing from the 
scanty remnant left him by that liatelul system ol 
robbery called parliamentary taxation, to supply a I 
fund for the support of secret tribunals and officials, 
the object of whose existence is to doom him to 
i death and to effect the murder, if, maddened by the 
agonies of a starving wile or the cries of a faimsh- 
ing child, he shall prove so reckless in his despera¬ 
tion as to accept work at lower wages than those 
decreed by the unknown despots to whose mandates 
he owes implicit submission, or to accept of work at 
all, from an employer whom they may have deemed 
it necessary to put under the ban; when incredulity 
will be hut strengthened by the tale, that under 
sueh a state of things—so shockingly unjust was the 
distribution of political power—the mountain of tax¬ 
ation was stilt further heaped up upon the agoni¬ 
zed giant’s chest, through the obedience yielded by 
place-holders to the necessity in which they iound 
themselves, to abdicate their sinecures aud concffi- 
the votes of a handful of hair-brained enthusi- 
, governed by a fixed idea, and reckless of every 
other°earthly consideration, pursuing as the great 
paramount cause of humanity, and the only one de- 
ing their regard, the object of their sofa-inspired 
)ns- dreams, the downy current of which, the 
voice of reason, or the cries of famine issuing from 
mvriads of their famished countrymen, were alike 
ineffectual to disturb !—the time when Ireland may | 
write the epitaph of her Emmet; when the sense 
of governmental oppression shall have ceased to be 
so keen in the bosom of the ‘ sans potato’ O’Con- 
nell tribute-payer, as to make him insensible to all 
besides,—even to the true character of that Dem- 
e patriotism, whose cormorant scream, eternally 
_ing the ear of his country, makes her atmos- 

p!i ke^me W must r come when all this shall have I 
passed away, and become incredible to the common I 
mind. It cannot be distant. Could U be hastened 
one single hour by anv labor of my individual head, 
or hanffi there is not "a man among the radicals of i 
South Devon who would, with greater alacrity, 
buckle to the lask ; and yet, did my country at this 
moment possess-as possess she wfil, before many 
'more lustres shall have passed over her- he power 
to interfere with the question, and to settle it; and 
did she prove herself capable of abandoning that 
majestic attitude towards other States, which dis- 
tingqishes her .from them, as her Washmgton is 
distinguished from their leaders and m which she 
has influenced their destinies solely by the force of | 


that example, under the efficacy of whose holy pres-1 
ence the thrones and the aristocracies, and the im¬ 
postures and shams of the old world are so rapidly 
erumbling into dust, and vanishing forever from this 
earth;—could she prove thus recreant to the prin¬ 
ciple of national independence, one, at least, of her 
sons, would prove true to the sacred cause, even to 
the length of taking part against her; and even al¬ 
though assured that the certain consequence of his 
doing so would be the reanimation of the cold dead 
embers of ancient toryism, and the revivification of 
the right divine, with its accursed brood of wrongs 
and oppressions, for years beyond that period when 
the coming struggle shall be over—when merry 
England, and Auld-lang-syne, and theft sister isle, 
the.land of the tear and the smile, quietly basking 
in the blessed light of Democracy, under institutions 
modelled after ours, shall unite in a hymn to the 
daughter-land that first taught the world how to re¬ 
concile liberty with law, the might of an empire na- 
,: on with the freedom of a village republic. 

Such being my own feelings on this topic, my 
judgment is perhaps not to be trusted in regard to 
the state of things which, upon this stage, has been 
produced and now exists. 

So far, however, as that judgment can be relied 
upon, the picture is not highly charged. To all 

f nactical purposes, the slave trade has become hal- 
owed in all eyes here, as a consequence of the union 
which patriotism has been forced into with it.— 
They are now effectually wedded; and they will 
continue to be one flesh, until the causes which have I 
aroused the spirit of nationality, to impart 
strange a penchant, shall have ceased to 
Then, but not till then, may the divorce be hoped 


for. 

With this result before us for a warning 
posed now to give patriotism in wedlock to piracy 
also. By the same foreign-made and foreign-impo¬ 
sed law, Spaniards are to he told that that piracy, 
which every man, and, above ail, every mariner in 
world, for countless generations back, has been 
jht from infancy to look upon as a crime—nay, 


iffic 

orse than that slave trade, which some now 
ig may recollect to have seen most actively 
ried on by the mistress of the seas. Hereafter, the 
— shall go under one and the same name; and 
Mi man who believes, and whose country believes, 
it perfectly right, and even laudable, to pursu 
business wherein, while his own end of gain is 
lomplished, he proves the instrument of snatching 
randreds of negroes from famine on the coasl of 
Africa, or from immolation in the hecatombs daily- 
reeking either to Mumbo Jumbo, or to some : ’’ 
mncenlralion of the divine essence, from, 
lark idol down to the airy ghost of any man who 
entitled after death to the consideration due to 
the husband and lord of from thirty to three thou¬ 
sand wives;—the mariner or merchant whose cor 
try’s mind continues yet unenlightened in regard 
the slave trade, viewed in its ultimate conseqkene 
and whose conscience can find therefore a sufficient | 
sedative in the knowledge that he is bringing ne¬ 
groes from such a state of things in theft own counJ 
try, to one where they will have a chance of plenty] 
and a long life—is to be told that if he ho tempted 
;age in this pursuit, he might as well add tc 
...icnever opportunity offers, the plunder of mer¬ 
chant-ships, and tho murder of merchants and wo¬ 
men and children who have ventured upon the great 
deep. Tliis addition will not make his neck a whit 
the less safe : and this lie is to be told—not by his 
Iwn country: not even by his ovrnjure divino m~~ 
er; not under the sanction of the faintest shade 
ightful authority: but by a foreign power, wilt 
usurpations on this very subject have rendered itself 
the object of his deepest hate, and his own govern¬ 
ment the object of ineffable contempt to him. What 
brood of horrors is to come of this new match, tiu^M 
■who get it up con perhaps tell. They have shoJ 
such a reach of foresight in regard to the fruits I 
the first, that this is no unreasonable expectation I 
ndulge in towards them. 

I Nor is the sentiment thus engendered here, with 
•egard to the slave trade, by these wanton exhibi¬ 
tions of contempt for the principle of national inde¬ 
pendence, confined to the Spanish population. Such 
a spectacle is not of a nature to be looked upon with 
composure by any man whose soul is not so sold to J 
mammon as to forbid his seeing, or caring for, any¬ 
thing save the to and fro of the money-bags. Ev¬ 
an with a spark of soul has experienced its 
ice; and as the degree in which- he has done I 
s necessarily proportionate to the interest he I 

_apable of experiencing in matters not directly 

and individually concerning himself, so has it been 
felt tile most strongly by those to whose nature and I 
principles the slave trade is most repugnant. This I 
is no theoretic speculation. No man, at all com 
sant with the mechanism of which human opin 
iiinent are the products, could fail to ; 
a glance, that it must have so turned out 

_i, placed upon this stage, with his five senses 

about him, could fail to become immediately aware 
of the fact, that it has so turned out: unless, in¬ 
deed, the prospect of a snug pension, as a reward 
for jiatriolically and philanthropieally bearing up 
against the tedium of a heavily charged West In¬ 
dian sinecure, should constitute an ‘ object too high’ 
to permit him to be sensible of any thing passing 
around him; and, above all, of any such inconve- 
’ent circumstance as, if he possessed a conscience, 
ight render it a troublesome hindrance to any dis¬ 
play got up to show off to eistant eves the utility 
of his sinecure; by attaching a sting to the con¬ 
sciousness that it served only to render postively 
ind actively deirimental to the service in which he 
vas receiving pay, an office which, restricted to its 
tssigned duties, might prove no worse than merely 

From the one truth, that the slave trade is a pur¬ 
suit denounced in every way by the law, and upheld 
by an overwhelming public opinion, it would be no 
difficult task for any one acquainted with Spanish 
character, in all its bearings, social, legal, and po¬ 
litical, to deduce every particular requisite to the 
composition of the most detailed picture of the ex¬ 
isting state of things here in regard to this subject. 
Sueli a picture, Colonel Napier could paint with his 
eyes shut. 

It would, for instance, be a waste of words 
form him that here the trade is made no sect 
except towards the authorities ; and towards them 
: will'll avliu:- 111 ill' ll "Iii.-I il i-ii|i.i'.-nt -ill'll, "II 

all other occasions, it is spoken of with just as lit-1 
tie reserve as anv other pursuit ; and every par¬ 
ticular incident to "it is as generally known as those 
that arise in any other branch of trade. Indeed, fa 
more generally known: for it constitutes a pursu 
in regard to which the people consider themselves 
at war ; an unprovoked, one-sided war, to be sure, 
but lifts only serves to whet their spirit the sharper 
—and every incident of which, therefore, possesses 
a zest which cannot belong to those of any ot’ 
branch of business, or even to any political subject. 
Every capture of a slaver is a wrong; to be talked 
of, to become known to all, to be stored up in the 
memory of each. Every arrival is an exploit—a 
victory over the common enemy ; the news of which 
(that would be proclaimed by the church bells, but 
that the Government does not dare) runs like wild- 
o arouse exultation in every breast, and to kin- 
_. lew both the spirit of cupidity, and the flames 
of defiance. 

It would, in like maimer, be a waste of words to 
| inform him of the other fact, that the man would 
awaken universal derision—and derision merely, 
only because no apprehension would exist of any 
thing to disturb that feeling, and to convert ii into 
ne more serieus—who should gravely undertake 
j set on foot jiroceedings with a view to the judi¬ 
cial establishment of any one of the facts -- 
dents thus known to the whole city as the 
part of the news of the day, on every day almost of 
the year. A shout of laughter would greet him at 
every street comer; and if he encountered there 
nothing more cutting than a laugh, it would only be 
because of the universal confidence that he was a 
harmless lunatic, who might, without danger to 
any one, be left free to follow his humor. 

Under the general aspect belonging to the subject, 
then, any such proceeding on your part, as an offer 
to make me acquainted with a “ rumor,” or a “ re¬ 
port,” is, upon its very face, a manifest absurdity, ii 

- It would be .the same, if the matter of 

... _ .unication consisted of substantial facts, 

instead of “ reports unless, indeed, you were pre¬ 
pared to furnish, or to indicate, someportion or other 


enable” (as the British Government desire to be, 
through my instrumentality, in regard to British 
merchants and manufacturers) the authorities of any 
country to use these facts, were they ever so noto¬ 
rious, as a basis of action. "Without such prepara-. 
tion on your part, any such proceeding would be an 
absurd farce; and, if the disposition were wanting, 
it would he a despicable mockery. 

Now, it is a matter of fact, known to every l 
m Havana, and which defies contradiction, (for 
one can be found bold enough to give it,) that 
such disposition did exist, or could exist on your I 
If your facts were of the most conclusive, 
. nd you had a dozen respectable witnesses to 
each, you would not dare to name one of them.— 
Nay, had the individual from whom your informa- 

.;-is derived been known to me, (and cireum- 

so plainly pointed him out, that the presump¬ 
tion was too strong to permit a doubt to rest on the 
mind of a single individual acquainted with the 
parties,) and had he been summoned by me as a 
witness, he Would have been sure, as sueh, to : know 
nothing on the subject. 

This is so notorious here, that no one having the 
ast pretension to character for candor would ven¬ 
ire to dispute it. The slave-trade is a matter 
which every one who feels any curiosity on the sub¬ 
ject, knows all about. Nay, although destitute of 
| such curiosity, he cannot, if he possesses the use of 
his ears, and understand any language spoken in 
Havana, avoid hearing the news of the day or hour, 
of which it always constitutes the most piquant to¬ 
pic. To make sure of exact accuracy, is a task 
which, on this subject as on every other, is attended 
with trouble and difficulty in various degrees. But 
the particulars no one can avoid hearing. And yet, 
although everybody knows all about the slave-trade, 
'no one so knows any thing about it, that the testimo¬ 
ny he could or would give in a court of justice, or 
for any judicial purpose, upon any point connected 
~ilh it, would be worth a straw. 

What, then, was the end which you had in view, 
— addressing to me your two communications of 
January last ? 

The presumptions afforded in regard to this ques- 
pti, by the existing stale of things here, clearly! 


quainted with it, you cannot accomplish the task of 
slating the particulars, before your disinterested zeal 
and generous ardor in the cause take such entire 
possession of your soul as to huiry you into the in¬ 
discretion of “respectfully” making to the officer of 
a foreign State, under circumstances which immea¬ 
surably magnified the indecency of such a step, a 
suggestion which no officer of your own Govern¬ 
ment, however subordinate his grade, could do 
otherwise than repel, if coming from any one not in 
immediate command over him, as a most imperti- 
it interference ; and, if coming from his immedi- 
coramander even, to resent as a most insulting 
imputation. Such would have been the character 
of this “ respectful” proceeding, even had the object 
of it been an officer of your own Government, and 
under your own immediate orders. What, then, 
becomes its complexion when viewed in the light 
proper to it: as addressed to the officer of a sover¬ 
eign State—to one for whom you really did not pos¬ 
sess an official existence; and not only thus, but 
vho had been placed under the necessity of decidi¬ 
ng, in the most peremptory manner, to recognise 
ou in any way as persons whom whom he could 
iold official converse; and who had based this de¬ 
termination upon the peremtory refusal finally given 
by his Government, in reply to the repeated impor¬ 
tunities of yours, to even listen to any proposal for 
aking of this subject a ground of agreement 1 
Such turned out to be, at the very first step you 
took, the consequence of your permitting yourself to 
commit this interference: so difficult is it to avoid 
losing sight entirely of the cold dictates of worldly 
propriety, when the impulses of so holy an enthusi- 


. That you could not expect to make known to 
any particular, of which I was likely to he, or to 
tain ignorant. 

. That, supposing you possessed grounds for 
such an expectation, you could not anticipate that I 
*nv possible measure on my part, in regard to the 
ibject of such information, could be attended with 
any useful result. In addition to these presumptions, 
resulting from the general state of the case, was a 
third, arising from the relation which I had assum- 
" towards your commisssion, by the act of return¬ 
ing its communication of the month of October, 
1836, to wit: 

3. That, supposing the latter of the foregoing pre¬ 
sumptions to he so far reversed, that it was in my 
power to adopt some measure that would prove 
otherwise than futile, you could not anticipate that I 
could be moved thereto by your interference, hut had 
every reason to believe the reverse; that, so far as 
my disposition and my course in regard to the sub¬ 
ject could possibly be influenced, in any way, by 
such interference, the only possible consequence of 
your venturing upon it would be decidedly adverse 
' the cause which you are paid to promote. 

Such are the presumptions which arisi 

ere general fact of your addressing to L__ __ 

munication of this nature. They are not very fa- 
vorahle to the character of the end which vou" pro¬ 
posed to yourself Let us now see what grounds of 
judgment are disclosed by the particular contents of 
—jur letters. 

According to your own statement, the “ report” is 
already “ prevalent, in this place.” You take the 
step of making me acquainted with it. The moral 
motive of this step is, (so you say,) the conviction 
that it is right. The logical motive to this convic¬ 
tion is, (so you say,) the possibility that the report 
—ay not have come to my knowledge 1 

What is this “report?” Why, an American ves¬ 
sel of such extraordinary beauty as to render her, 
and the purpose to which she is destined, the 


SLAVERY BY A SLAVEHOLDER. 

Kentucky Legisl; 

“ To my mind it is astonishing that gentlemen of 
the fine sensibilities which I know them to possess, 
should have forgotten the horrid and revolting 
scenes to which, in days that are gone by, we have 
all been witness—the mother torn from her infant 
shrieking and clinging to her neck—the tyrant 
g™. scarce giving her time to bathe its 

-r* or impress a frantic kiss upon its 

lips—she is denied even the tender farewell—the 
whip and thong at hand, she is hurried from its 
embrace, and wildly looks an everlasting farewell. 
All this we witnessed when the slave trade was in 
our borders; and surely gentlemen will pause be¬ 
fore they open such a traffic even in the South. 
There are some considerations bearing upon this 
ibject which gentlemen may deem trifling, but 
which I esteem of great moment. Look, sir, to the 
Southland what do we behold? Parents with 
ds of negroes, and rich in the “ muscles 
and the hones of man”—no demand for the labor of 
their sons and daughters—their young men employ- 
in the honors of the chase or of the bowie knife, 
the still more honorable carousals of the grog 
shop. “ Idleness is the parent of vice;” and most 
of these honorable employments are attributable to 
the idleness consequent upon slavery. We have, 
comparatively few slaves; yet cs-’ 


;e from the 


itlToF'the whole city, is, through successful 
I evasion of American law, brought to Havana, and 
[ sails for the coast of Africa : not a man in the place, 
who has bestowed a thought upon the subject, doubt¬ 
ing that upon reaching that part of the world she 
will be divested of her American character, in order 
that she may with impunity be employed in the 
traffic which, by the laws of the United States, 
would subject to the punishmentof death every indi¬ 
vidual pursuing it uuder the American flag. Some 
months after, she returns to the island of Cuba; suc¬ 
cessfully accomplishing the object for which she was 
hent, by bringing a large number of African slaves. 
Unong the particulars relating to her voyage, one 
s, that she retained her American character "and pa¬ 
ters until the time arrived for taking the negroes on 
toard ; and that while under their protection she was 
boarded by an officer from a British cruiser, to whom 
the American master—conscious though he was of 
a wicked evasion of the laws of his countiy—cooly j 
pointed out her flag, fully confident in its efficacy to 
protect him, on the highway of nations, against any 
meddling on the part of any foreign Power. 

This is the “ report” which had become “preva- 
._nt” in this place. This report in regard to a most 
remarkable vessel, has already become prevalent in 
this city. There is a possibility, however, that it 
may not have come to the ears of the American 
consul. This possibility proves sufficient to force 
upon the minds of the British commissioners the 
conviction, that it is right for them*to take the step of 
making him acquainted therewith; and this convic- 
,: on being thus produced, the step is taken by means 

Such is your own account of your proceeding ! Is 
there a man to be found, who, without any particu¬ 
lar knowledge upon any part of the subject, and 
possessed of the merest general notion of our rela- 
‘ions, would fail to perceive, at a glance, that Jhe 
nost absurd insincerity is stamped upon its very 

this cannot go down; nor was it expeet- 
ts a mere contrivance (and a wretchedly 
bungling one it is) to serve the purpose of a head- 
piece to your communication. The end and aim of 
that communication, and the spirit in which it was 
-at-j — s —a <• consequence how awk- 


conceived, rendered __ __ _ 

wardly botched its figure-head might he. Indeed, 
‘ 1 - -i more disgusting it should prove, the better; for 
i more in harmony would it be with the great end 
1 aim of the proceeding. 

^0, sirs; vou may have had some end in view, 
ich you thought a “ right” and just end; and, for 
omplishing it, you may have thought that com- 
nieation a “ right” and just means. But the end 
forth at its beginning is one which you did not 
— re in view. No one possessing the slightest gen¬ 
eral ltnotvledge of the subject, or of our relations, 
could believe for an instant that you could really en¬ 
tertain the belief that the American consul "was 
««-“ acquainted with the report prevalent in this 
place respecting the ship Venus or, supposing him 
to be so, that to change his state of ignorance on 
the subject of this “ report” into one of acquaintance 
with it, c»uld be an object of solicitude with the 

Thus much regarding what was not the end 
which they had in view. With regard to the oppo¬ 
site question, I will hereafter adventure into a spe¬ 
culation, founded upon these same materials, which 


examina- 
purpi'-i. ui .is- 

_ ling what sort of things they may contain, 

besides the logical chain of end, motive, and reason, 
which has been set down in the inventor;'. 

In stating the particulars of this report, you un¬ 
consciously, as it were, run into a respectful sugges¬ 
tion —thus: 

“The report further states there are several 
American citizens implicated in this flagrant viola¬ 
tion of. the laws of the United States; and, as the 
Venus may be hourly expected in this harbor, we 
would respectfully suggest that such immediat 
steps may be taken, on her arrival .as may lead t 
the punishment of such offenders.” 

This forcibly illustrates the danger of such intei 
ference. Moved by the mere possibility that a ee: 
tain report might not have come to my ears, an 
setting out with the sole design of making me ai 


the deleterious influence that slavery has ex¬ 
erted, and is exerting upon the people of Kentucky ? 
' r "ir old men of sixty possess more vigor and 
ngth of constitution, than your men of twenty 
_thirty years of age. The rosy tinge is fast fa¬ 
ding from the cheeks of your daughters; their con¬ 
stitutions are rapidly deteriorating ; and instead of 
the vigorous constitution, the erect, dignified and 
graceful carriage which we were wont to see, we 
g„,i l a( Jies hi their “ teens” with sickly constitu- 
, tenualed forms, aud the stoop of old age.— 
True, they are still lovely ; but how much more so 
would they be, with, a form full of strength and life, 
“ id a cheek glowing with vitality. Do you wish to 
vigorate the constitution of the young ? Then 
ve us no more negroes—put your boys and girls to 
me active employment—raise them "to industry.” 
W. Hardin in the same debate spoke of slavery 
another light: 

“ While on this braneh of the subject, I will make 
ie other statement, rather in offset than reply.— 
he whole export of cotton from this country, 
-erages, it is said, from forty to fiftv millions year¬ 
ly ; and yet Mr. Webster, upon the floor of the Sen¬ 
ate, when the distinguished senator from South 
Carolina was indulging in a like strain of eulogy 
upon the South in contrast with the North, showed 
from documentary evidence, that the value of ail 
the articles manufactured in the single State of 
Massachusetts, for one year, was near eighty mil¬ 
lions of dollars.? I speak from recollection—a sum 
exceeding twice as much as the exports of the whole 
South. Yet Massachusetts, from iter abundance, 
had that to dispose of—raising within herself all the 
necessaries of subsistence—whereas the South pro¬ 
duces nothing except her cotton, and, from the pro¬ 
ceeds of its sale, is compelled to purchase whatever 
is used for home consumption. We know, sir, that 
-lie wealth of the South is bloated and unsubstan- 
ial—as empty and full of nought as the dreams of 
Caliban—able to hear no great financial crisis—at 
present hopelessly insolvent—while Massachusetts 
is sound to the core, and maintaining specie pay¬ 
ment. The amount of Southern export is large, be- 
;e she is compelled to send abroad her staples.— 
cannot manufacture. Slaves are fit only for the 
set- part of labor—the higher and more refined 
of human life and national wealth can he prac¬ 
ticed only by the white race. This same cotton is 
purchased by the factories of England, and returned 
upon the South in the form of wrought fabrics, at a 
-rofit of some hundred per cent.,—converting the 
outh into one great plantation, and her eitizens into 
iborers in the field, for the manufacturers of other 
inds. The slaves of that region may well tell 
their masters—‘We serve you; and you are the 
servants of others. You are one grade higher in 
the scale of service, than ourselves, but no more.’ ” 


•Id dishonors its workmen, stones its pro 
I phets, crucifies its saviors, but bows down its neck 
before wealth, however won, and shouts till the 
welkin rings again, Long live Violence and Fraud. 

m-Id has always been partial to its oppres- 

iv men fancy themselves an ornament to 
the world, whose presence in it is a disgrace and a 
burthen to the ground they stand on. The man 
who does nothing for the race, but sits at his ease, 
and fares daintily, because wealth has fallen into his 
hands, is a burthen to the world. He may be a pol¬ 
ished gentleman, a scholar, the master "of elegant 
accomplishments, but so long as he takes no pains 
to work for man, with his head or hands, what 
claim has he to respect or subsistence ? The rough¬ 
handed woman, who with salt fish and a basket of 
vegetables provides substantial food for a dozen 
working-men, and washes their apparel, and makes 
them comfortable and happy, is a blessing to the 
land, though she has no education, while this fop 
with his culture and wealth is a curse. She does 
her duty so far as she sees it, and so deserves the 
thanks of man. But every oyster or berry that fop 
as eaten, has performed its duty better than he.— 
It was made to support human" nature, and it has 
done so,” while he is a consumer of food and cloth¬ 
ing. That public opinion tolerates such men, is no 

The productive classes of the world are those 
who bless it by their work or their thought He 
who invents a machine does no less service than he 
who toils all day with his hands. Thus the inven¬ 
tors of the plough, the loom, and the ship, were de¬ 
servedly placed among those society was to honor. 
But they also, who teach man moral and religious 
truth, who give them dominion over the world; in- 
■ them to think; to live together in peace, to 
ne another, and pass good lives enlightened by 
Wisdom, charmed by Godliness, and enchanted by 
Religion; they who build up a loftier population, 
making man more manly, are the greatest benefac¬ 
tors of the world. They speak to the deepest wants 
of the soul, and give men the water of life and the 
true bread from Heaven. They are loaded with 
contumely in their life, and come to a violent end, - 
But iheir’influence passes like morning from lend to 
land, and village and city, grow glad, in their light. 
Tiiat is a poor economy, common as it is, which 
overlooks these men. It is a vulgar mind, that 
-ould rather Paul had continued a tent-maker, and 
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is partly in lessen- 


lntd upon the human rare, const 
tnff the uutaber of unproducti 
ercasint' the workers and thinkers, as well as 
ntt the work of Ostentation and Polly and 8 
has been asserted on high authority, that if all men 
and women capable of work would toil diligently 
iiut two hours out of the twenty-four, the work 
the world would be done, and all would be as com 
fortably fed and clothed, as welt educated and hous 
eil and provided for in general, ns they now art 
even admitting thev all went to sleep the othe 
twenty-two hours of the day and night. If this 
were done, we should hear nothing of the sickn 
of sedentary and rich men. Exercise for the st 
of health would he heard of no more. One cl 
would not be crushed by hard work, nor another 
pressed by indolence, arid condemned, in order to 
sist the just vengeance natures takes on them, 
consume nauseous drugs, and resort to artificial and 
hateful methods to preserve a life that is not worth 
the keeping, because it is useless and ignominious. 
Now men may work at least three or four times this 
necessary amount each day, and yet find their labor 
a pastime, a dignity and a blessing, and find like¬ 
wise abundant time tor study, for social intercourse, 
and recreation. Then if a man’s calling were to 
think and write, he would not injure the world by 
even excessive devotion to Ins favorite pursuit, for 
the general burthen would still be slight.— Via/. 


Resolved, That the fearless, inflexible and mar- 
-v-llkc manner in which our persecuted friend and 
rother— the distinguished champion of human li- 
ertv, David Rwoi.es, has ever advocated the cause 
f the oppressed, and jeoparded his life to rescue 
them from the iron grasn of slavery, merit the ap¬ 
probation of this assembly; and we hail with jov 
the re-appearance of the Mirror of Liberty, edited 
and published hv our tried and uncompromH— 
friend and advocate. We will, therefore, exeri 
influence to give il an extensive circulation. 


Cairo, Saturday, Jan. 13.—A melancholy visit 
to the slave mart'of Cairo marks this day’s expe¬ 
rience of the depravity and misery of our fallen 
world. And so much’ has been said about the 
Pasha’s efforts and intentions to abolish slavery in 
his dominions, that some little description of the! 
scene to be witnessed in the heart of his capital will 
have at this time additional interest. The market 
is deep within the intricacies of the city, in a quai 
ter as black and prison-like as its purposes. Lem 
ing our donkeys in the street, in the care of the! 
squalid drivers, we passed through a dark archway 
into an irregular, ragged, dirty square, surrounded by 
cells like dens m a menagerie for wild beasts, and 
filled with groups of negroes and slave-drivers, me- 
women, and children. Most of the captives we: 
young ; indeed, I do not now recollect to have set., 
a single middle-aged man among them. The first 
cell we looked into was tenanted by several fine- 
looking Nubian girls, modestly dressed, and laugh¬ 
ing as if they were happy. Perhaps they thought 
we had come to buy, and pleased themselves with 
the hope of belonging to a Frank; a miserable alter- 
native indeed, judging from the Frank population of 
Cairo Is it not the case, all the world over, ihat 
foreign masters are more despotic than native ones? 

In the next den, a young girl was on her knees | 
with a sort of stone basin before her, in which, by 
rubbing with another stone as large as a brick, she 
was grinding com to make into bread. Another 
by her side, looking like a moping idiot, with ar 
of such prodigious length, and so slender, that she 
might easily have been taken for a baboon. In ano¬ 
ther cell there were three or four bright little negro 
boys, gaily dressed in white jacket and trousers to al¬ 
lure purchasers. I asked the price; i I was about 
eight hundred piastres, or forty dollars. Some one 
of these very boys may possibly be the future ruler 
of Egypt. li would not be much more remarkable | 
than the elevation of Mehemet Ali. 

The middle of rhe square exhibited the i 
fully disgusting spectacle I ever witnessed 
lection of the degraded forms of humau beings. 
There seemed to be several distinct races, some of | 
them very little elevated in their appearance abovi 
lhe brutes. Chains there were none, nor were they 
needed to render the spectacle more appalling. 
Some of these beings were almost entirely naked, 
and with the united effect of tattooing, exposure to a 
burning sun, and disease superadded, the skin in 
some cases looked like that of a rhinoceros, while 
the hair, plaited and turned flat from the top of the 
head over the forehead and temples, looked as •>' 
had been dipped in some mixture of dirt and 
and formed into sticks. The features of these | 
wretched beings in most cases were ugly almost be 
vond description, and thev were principally women 
and were either employed in dressing each other’ 
hair, or sat looking vacantly around them. Their 
masters, or keepers, appeared to be reclining against 
the walls without tile least mark of interest in the 
scene before them. 

The square of this slave market is surrouuded by 
arches which, like pillars, or a colonnade with reeeses 
about a court, support a second story. This story 
consisted of a sort of pla tform terminated by other 
cells, tenanted, like those below, by slaves. Some 
were to be seen still higher, like monkeys, looking 
down as from the tbps oi the houses upon their fel¬ 
low prisoners beneath. On this second platform I 
passed a group where stood one youit" man with the j 
air of a captive prince, in attitude and witl 
tenanee whieh would have made a subje 
painter. Beside him were two or three more youth¬ 
ful companions, perhaps his brothers and sisters, 
with the like expression of silent and deep melan¬ 
choly. They were some golden ornaments upon 
their persons, the only instances I observed ' 
a custom. 

In this assemblage, above and below, some of the 
groups consisted of fine-looking, intelligent, w<" 
formed negroes, but most of them were a species 
the human race such as I had never seen, and mi 
degraded than any thing in human shape I had e' 
imagined. The Afrites and Ghouls of the oriental 
mind must have had their prototype in some such re¬ 
alities. What a transformation is yet to be effected 
by the gospel in that heart of Africa, from whi 
these wretched beings are transported I 

The dark massive entrance into the court of this 
slave market is tilted on each side by merchants of | 
rarities, until their black chests containing articles 
mostly brought from Nubia and Abyssinia. I wa 
directed thither on another occasion, m order to nut 
chase some rare and valuable medicine brought nor 
beyond Egypt, and at the time of this second visi , 
which was only a few days after the first, there 
seemed already to have arrived a new set of wretch¬ 
ed captives, and scenes still more disgusting than be¬ 
fore met the eye of the stranger. There 


greater number of women and young girls. It is a 
dreadful place. In journeying up to Thebes, after 
this, we met with many boat-loads of captives ap- 


p.'iiit. J 

gangs or encampments of them on shore, pi 
ing the same spectacles of misery and degrada 
We saw no white slaves of any kind in the maket. 
Mr. Wilkinson has slated the price of slaves in Egypt 
as follows: black slaves, boys 25 to50dollars; girls 
40 to 50; eunuchs 50 to 75; Abyssinian hoys, 35 to 
50; white bovs, (Mamelooks) 100 to 250; girls, 75 
to 500. Degraded and painful are these scenes 
were, we should certainly have thought it worse to 
witness any thing like them in England. But is 
there not one country in the civilized world concern¬ 
ing which it may be said, nomine, mutato de tefa- 
bula narratur ? It would not be wonderful, after 
all, if barbarian Egypt should get rid of the curse, 
and sin of slavery sooner than that country. May 
God in his mercy hasten the time when the power 
of the gospel shall have removed this evil, and no 
more such a tiring as a slave shall be known under 
the whole heavens. G. B. C. 


Pursuant to notice, a large assemblage of ladies 
and gentlemen convened at the Inlant School Room, 
on Wednesday evening, June 2d, 1841. Benjamin 
Weeden was elected chairman, and William C. Nell 
appointed Secretary. 

The object of the meeting being stated by the 
chairman, Mr. David Ruggles offered a few remarks 
on the prospects of the Mirror of Libert} 1 :—of the 
encouragement that had been extended towards its 
publication—and announced his intention to issue the 
Mirror semi-monthly. 

John T. Hilton submitted I lie following reso¬ 
lution :— 

Resolved, Thai we hail with pleasure the visit 
of David Ruggles, editor of the Mirror of Liberty, 
—... —._kt„ -risii a cordial wel- 


into our hospitable 
come to the Hearts , 
mend him as tile staunch and uncompromising friend 
of the oppressed, and an indefatigable laborer in lhe 
field of universal liberty. 

Joshua B. Smith offered the following: 

Resolved, That in view of the successful efforts 
of our friend and brother in lhe cause of emancipa¬ 
tion, it is the duty.of this meeting to appoint a coni- 
mittee of twelve, to solicit lhe patronage ofeveiv 
family in Boston to the Mirror of Liberty—and re¬ 
commend lhe friends of freedom in other places to 
give it their support. 

Thomas Jinnings advocated the propriety of 
adopting the resolution passed at the Soiree given 
in New-York; Dec, 23d, in honor of our guest—a? 
follows; 




i suppor 


ivers and other 




The p 




ointed the fol- 


r , \_| «uiiscuber« 

or, viz. John T. Hilton, Joshua B. Smith, Eu- 

. R. Davis, Joel W. Lewis, Thomas Cole, Mary 

Pitls, William Nell, Rev. Samuel Snowden, An- 
w V. Lewis, Thomas Jimiings, Sarah Bassett, 

nlm T. Hilton offered the following resolutions, 




we regard Henry H. Garnett 
f men in our country for talents 
it (br which we extend to him 
rip and our best sympathies, 
the same time recommending to those'among whom 
ic may sojourn, togreet him with an open heart and 
iberal hand. 

Resolved, That as we fee! il our duty to encour¬ 
age and support every worthy brother, who faithful¬ 
ly labors in our cause, we appoint a committee of five 
to wait on the friends of liberty in Boston for their 
subscription towards defraying the expense of an 
artificial limb for our unfortunate, though talented 
and much esteemed brother, Henry Highland 

71- ..7... _ippointed as follows: John 

T. Hilton, George Putman, Thomas Cole, Cyrus 
Foster, and Thomas Jinnings. The chain— ~ 
a few brief remarks, alluded to the call for 
ing to form a Boston Vigilance Committee, 

the liberties of persons alleged to be slaves, and 
. _?=cuefrom bondage persons of color who may 
be entitled to be free,’ and urged the importance of 
claims upon all friends of humanity. 

He was followed by Henry H. Garnett, David 
Ruggles, Thomas Jinnings, and Joshua B. Smith, 
who severally related instances that had occurred 
within their knowledge of ihe escape of many a fu¬ 
gitive from the southern prison-house, but who 
were now in the full possession of their liberty ■— 1 
der the banner of Queen Victoria. 

Two of the committee on the Mirror of Liberty 
reported the names of more than twenty subscribers 
obtained by them during the meeting. 

On motion, the proceedings of the m® 

I ordered to be published in the Liberator—requesting 
[them to be copied by the Standard, Colored Ameri- 
t, Freeman, Philanthropist, and Mirror of Liberty. 


On m 


The following is an extract from a sermon preach- 
I at Oberlin on the National Fast, of the 14th of] 
May, by C. G. Finney. 

the hypocrisy of this nation, in shed¬ 


ding British blood in defence of principle 

when applied to their own wrongs, they - 

ways denied. As the very basis of the Revolution, 
they publicly declared that ; Ali. men were born free 
and equal, and endowed by their Creator with 
ain inalienable rights—among which are Life, 
:rtv, and rhe pursuit of happiness.’ Now, at 
ery rime at which this declaration was made- 
rerymenwho made it—and the nation that pro- 
■laimed these truths, a' an excuse for revolution and 
var, stood with their utisattctified feet upon the 
necks of the prostrate slave- And from.that day 
o this, this nation, as such, has continued, publicly 
ind practically, when these wrongs were held up to 
-iew. to deny the principles upon which the Revolu- 
ras based; while, at the same time, she has, 


wasuasea; wnne, at me same time, sne nas, 
iew of the wrongs received from the mother | 
id them—thus 


time both maintaining and denying these great 
truths—when herself oppressed, maintaining them 
and fighting in defence of them—when accused of 
oppression, denying them, and ready to fight in 
port of the opposite doctrine. 

I notice the national treatment of the questi 
the abolition of slavery, another of these heinous 
for which this nation ought to blush. Is it not 
iiishing, that in this government the friends of] 
the oppressed are not even allowed to petition ?— 
Our government will not so much as suffer itself t 
be asked to ‘ undo the heavy burdens.’ 1 Concern 
ing oppression they speak loftily.’ And could w 
this clay meet with the public assemblies at Wash- 
ngton, we might perhaps hear the conduct of Abo- 


iitiniii.-ls ill sci.-k IIU ill I' aliuliiioii of d:n cry. pointed 
out as one of the greatest sins of the people, ' 
deavoring, as they would express it 1 to dissoh 




niquity. 

right, in their constitution or in any other way, to 
recognize the lawfulness of slavery, and guarantee 
the protection of states in holding their fellow men 
in bondage. The compact was an utter abomina- 
The Union was a league against God. And 
nake this excuse for supporting 


now our public men make this excuse for si 
slavery, that bv the stipulation of the coni 
they are bound to do so, Now admitting that the 
constitution dues ever so expressly contain such sti¬ 
pulations, are they, can they be binding? What 
■i it be obligatory on the nation, or any set of men 
violate the great law of love, because they havi 
promised to do so. Suppose lhe different states liac 
entered into a stipulation to carry on the slave-trade 
for ever—could such a promise as this be binding on 
of them ? Suppose each state had promised 

_t out and keep, upon the high seas, a certain 

number of pirate ships, to rob all the nations of the 
earth, to supply the public treasury with funds— 
could such an abominable compact be binding ?— 
Would any state have a right to abide by such 
ipulatiorias this? No; no more than a eontrac. 
keep up a perpetual war with heaven could be 
binding. The facj is that neither individuals nor na-. 
tions can ever bind themselves by any promise to 
do wrong, to violate the law of love. ’ Can a mi 
render it lawful for him to murder, by promising 
murder ? If this be so, any sin may cease to be si.., 
because obligatory, and consequently a virtue, sim¬ 
ply by promising to do it. It is lamentable and 
shameful, that this nation should try to preserve a 
i, based upon such principles as these. If the 
l cannot be preserved, except by abiding by s 
stipulation to sustain slavery, or not to interfere 
‘ t it, let it be given up. It is in the highest de- 
rebellion against God, to attempt to support it 
upon such principles.” 


Death of a Sixty Year’s Prisoner.— A short 
ne since, there expired at the prison of Ghent, an 
..d man of eighty, named Pierre Joseph Tocte, who 
had been incarcerated sixty-three years. His of¬ 
fence, committed at the age of seventeen, was the 
murder of a young woman, and his sentence (after¬ 
ward commuted) to be broken on the wheel. When 
the Cossacks occupied Ghent in 1814, their Hetman 
gave Tocte his liberty, but standuig alone in the 
world after thirty-six years’ captivity, without char¬ 
ter or resources of any kind, he obtained as a favor I 
be allowed to return and die in prison. 


z don’t want them here.”—” If slavery can’t 
be abolished without the privilege of coming among | 
i, let them remain as they are.” 

George Lewis, (one of the six who passed through 
..rre on Saturday Iasi on their way to Canada,] 
when asked if he did not wish to wreak hit 
vengeance on his master, for his cruellies before he 
left, replied, “Oh no, I would not injure ahair of his 
head, if I had the power. He has a wife and four 
children, and they love him and think a greai 
of him, and it would not be right for me to injure so 
to gratify the revenge of one - ” 


is sent us tile following nil 
Inble, which, alter experit 
improvement:—“ Place it 


" table. They ct 
taken out. Wai 
ity of the green | 
is dcsl motive to s 


tfomimmiraticms. 


es. Though nb.«en 
from my native ct 
imlened with the 


•ogress among them for their improvement and 
is by some been called the Canada Mission.” 
unication appeared in the Standard last winte 
nannted from the pen of an enemy from Tore 


boldly s 


re specious h 
| so-called Canada Mission was never atl 
posed upon the public.” I was not di: 
m I now, to repel such base slander, ot 
living it down.” Rather I would p 
of foolish men, by exerch 


which “ bean 


respecting oi 


ission, which may 


it the 


Our Mission commenced in obscurity, in the fall of | 
1836, having only the approbation of Heaven. A 
pretending individual, who, for conscience sake, had lefi 
the Lane Seminary when required to bow to the “ dat 
spirit of slavery,” came over to this province from Ober-1 
lin, accompanied by a noble son of the South—a fuji 
slave from the State of Virginia. They set their 
towards the North, together. The one was impellc 
in irrepressible love of freedom, to seek protection 
shores •, the other was. constrained by the lot 


t to devi 


md saving the wrecked of human nature 
Public favor shed down her comforting rays about 
sparingly upon the one as upon the other. 

The “ priest and the Levite” cared for neither. P’ 

| lie odium lowered upon both. 

menced the Canada Mission—thus began 
| brother of the bleeding victims of avarice and tyran 
is work of justice and charity. 

His grand design was to enlighten, comfort, counsel 
nd encourage the star-led pilgrims of America, who had 
rnde good their retreat from the most potent and deadly 
nemy of the human race. Though destitute of pecuniary 
| resources to render him and lvis associates comfort? 

? has prosecuted his labors in the midst of opposi 
id obloquy, and surmounted difficulties in rapid 
intinnous succession, neither faltering in his progress, 
>r deviating from the path of conscious 
His past experience of Divine goodnes 
be “ steadfast, immovable, always abounding in the 
ork of the Lord.” His experience, like that of the | 
|apostle, has been singularly diversified “in much 
tience, in afflictions, in necessities, in distresses, in strii 
in tumults, in labors, in watchings, in fastings; by pi 
ness, by knowledge, by long-suffering, by kindness, by 
Holy Ghost, by the armor of righteousness on the ri 
hand and on the left; by honor or dishonor, by evil 
I port and good report, as decei 






as chastened and 

rejoicing; as poor, yet making many rich 
ing nothing, and yet possessing all things.” Oft in the | 
midst of penury and embarrassments, his drooping spirt 
been cheered by the consoling thought, that he w: 
the adopted son of a rich Father, whose soft soothing whi 
per from the heavens was, “ Fear them not, fori am wi 
ee; be not dismayed, for I am thy God; I will strengt 
i thee,—yea, I will help thee—yea, I will uphold thi 
Ltlt the right hand of my righteousness.” 

He has had the pleasure of witnessing important cha 
ges and glorious results, which have attended his arduoi 
labors. Herein is the word of promise beau tifully fulfill- 
They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. He thi 
forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, sha 
doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheavt 


void or two for his fellow laborers. These, forty-, 
in number, (mostly from Oberlin, Ohio,) havt 
instances patiently toiled and suflered amidst see 
tress and anguish, and three of the number, i 
devoted even unto deatl 
| among the graves of self-exiled 
ich as a slab to point to their: 
blessed memory have fallen in 


v slumbering 


Id they hi 


like la 


g the Lord’ 




inn, gushing 

in the work of humanity grew cold only by 
the chills of death, a little before her decease at Chathai 
last September, “ I bless God that I have experienci 
such a confidence that He will do all things well, ai 
that He will eventually bless this mission, and send ss 
Chatham. I never have had one fear about ter 
poral support; I have lived for years, like the raven 

-house, often depending, from day to | 
! day, on the kind, faithful Providence of my Heavenly 
Father, who has always provided for me just what and 


;n I needed.” Said ai 


I shed around her the sweet fragrance of a holy influence— 
it a God, and what a Savior, is ours ! We do owe 

sand hearts,—yes, and lives, too,—-to give, Lord, they 
all be thine. These considerations ore sufficient 


se one in the ve 


should 


thus be mindful of such unworthy, guilty creatures as we 
re, and even use us as instruments for carry ing on liis 
reat and glorious designs. He gives us the privilege 
f raising the fallen, binding up the broken spirits, pour- 
ig into the dark mind the light of science and divine 
ruth, and pointing the burdened and heavy-laden to him 
chose ‘yoke is easy and whose burden is light.’ Who 
could not think it a privilege to suffer shame 4 and want, il 
need be, in such a work ? Oh! it is good to do and suffei 
le will of God.” 

Said another, in a letter to me, a few weeks since—“ 1 
j.ve suffered much for want of sufficient bed-clothing 
iring the long winter, and sometimes expected to take 
y death, but think I shall yet weather the storm. The 








and cloak,) I 


n, (and al 


nended with my 




nothing about myself. My love, my sympathy is with 
my Jesus,—how my whole soul leaps, to do his evei 
1 blessed will! how much sweet delight I take in suffering 
dear sake. My whole soul leaps at the sou 
| my dear Jesus’ name. It seems at this blessed mi 
if none could feel him so'preciously as I; my » 


cxpressibly meet 




d from 


sc Him wl 


my sc 


on of some, at least, 
ose energies arc absorbed in the work of enlightening 
ignorant and binding up the broken heaited in this 
vinee. Laboring in this department of philanthropy, 
ravelling to and from their * ernes of Christian effort, 
y have taken deck passages upon the lakes, exposing 
inselves to ch illing blasts and midnight dumps ; and in 
icy have weary limbs, blistered 
hardly a penny in their pockets, 
ith which to provide against hunger. In some instan- 
s, they passed a winter’s campaign, doing good among 
ose who had not the power of rewarding them for their 
(vices, and were obliged to return pennyless and in 


miking upon tl 


way—dissolving sn 
. On getting out, i 


with a colored man, forn 


slave in Kentucky. 1 
ailed for water to wash with. He kindled up n vousing 
re, furnished water, and kindly offered to wash my feet, 
declined, telling him I 


He s 


him I would no 


a disciple. 


?nt, unless he did it in the nai 
mil,” said he, with a heavenly smile upon his brow, 
that is the understand 
He washed my feet and made me comfortable for the j 
| night. Next morning I made an early start, taking ad 
itage of the frost. Before leaving the humble cot 
;e, we bowed* at the family altar in prayer, led b 
line host.” He prayed in a fervent, devotional man 
•; when he lifted his petition to the Great Jehovah fo 
the pilgrim stranger who was with him toiling up and 
through the land in behalf of his afflicted people, 
ul was filled, his voice faltered, he lost the power 


ne; that they all 

[then said, if I would get her to cor 
ig, ot eight o’clock, he and her 
there, when I would see that she would acknowledge she 
id a kind master, would beg his pardon, and gladly 
in home with him. This proposition excited in i 
ind indignation and contempt; and I replied, that 11 
)t doubt but that fear would induce her to profess 
> had said. “ But what trait hast thou discovered 




On parting once with an illiterate but pious woman in 
he same neighborhood, with whom I had praye 
ion versed of Jesus and the great salvation, it seem 
f the inspiration of the Holy Ghost gave her the most 
leeuiliful language that mortal tongue could employ, (for I 
ihe knew not one letter from another.) v On giving her 
he parting hand, said she with tenderness of en 
varmth of affection, and vividness of* expression, w 
shall never forget—“ May God bless you, dear brother 
tnd prosper you, and crown all your works with holiness. 

prayer.” Her simple-hearted 






forgotten since. 

dering up to the North, by dim star-light, for liberty- ^ 
“ We hope you will not be discouraged at the little assis-1 
you receive from our people. Your own good 
and Christian love will be sufficient to excuse them I 
inse you to continue to be eyes to the blind and 
knowledge to the ignorant. May God help and speed 
m, is the constant prayer of your faithful friend and 
ell-wisher in Christ Jesus.” 

Thirst for knowledge. A very commendable thi 
useful knowledge prevails among the people, especially 
the youth; and we are happy to discover that educai 
is becoming more and more appreciated. 

On the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th days of the present month, 
had a Convention of colored delegates at London, which 
was remarkably interesting. The action of the Coni 
tion was harmonious. All were of one mind as to 
importance of diffusing widely the blessing? of comi 
[school instruction. A resolution passed unanimously 
calling for the establishment of a Manual Labor School. 

[ Another was adopted providing for the appointmei 

explore the country and search out the most si 
| location for such an institution. The individual who ad- 

ave the concurrence of Friend James C. Fuller, wh 
ow holds about $1,700 in money, from England, for th 
bject, and has a hopeful clue at an abundance more.- 
The r elear silver begins to ring in our ears,” and I ten? 

•hat to do with it. 


i specimi 


[fested in the convention and cause, the noble-minded 
nan, Robert Jackson, left his farm and walked 
to the place, and the same distance back as 
g weary limbs and swollen, blistered feet, both ways, 
stood Josiah Hanson, a methodist preacher of m 
r, whose anus were both broken by slavery, and h 
held in ignorance till he was forty-five years of ag 
stated that he knew not his a, b, c. He plead tl 
of Education with such eloquence and power i 
melted the house into a flood of tears. He said thi 
but a youth he bought a spelling-book. His ma: 
covered it in his hat, asked him where he got i 
ie got if, and how he paid for it. For saying I 
tit by selling apples from te our orchard,” the ma: 
ised his fist and knocked him to the earth in a me 
deeming him a thief with no right in the plural | 
;sion “oar.” There stood the presiding Eldei 
Samuel H. Brown, earnestly advocating the cause, and 
fervently thanking God for raising up a “ wonderful peo¬ 
ple called the abolitionists.” 

My sheet is full and 1 must close. May God bless 
m, dear sister, and long preserve you. 

Sincerely and truly thine, 

HIRAM WILSON. 

P. S. The subscriber gratefully acknowledges the re- 
ption of $8,00 by letter from Mr. and Mrs. Brown, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Also from Rev. Solomon Sias, Newbu- 


ryport, $5,00. 


These would have been acknowledged in the Standai 
ago, but unfortunately my letter was mi 
I laid and lost at the office. HIRAM WILSON. 


ID*- The Treasurer of the American , 
Society has in his hands, for Hiram Wilson, 
>rder, $9,40, from the Female Anti-Slav 
Hyannis, Massachusetts. 


No. XXVII. 

le autumn of 1828, Doctor Rich of Easton, ii 
ryland, went with his wife to her father’s in Phi 
phia, with the intention of remaining there uutil 
nfinement, which was then near at hand, 
took with her a female slave. They remained in Phila-1 
delphia several weeks, until she had fully recovered from 
•r confinement. The slave was informed by some 
ii- colored friends, that by being brought into Pennsyl- 
mia she had become free; and she called upon me to | 

informed her that the laws of Pennsylvania perm 
*r master to take her away, unless he should retain 
that State six months; that no doubt he was awai 

piration of that time. She was very much disappointed, 
manifested considerable anxiety. After a few min- 
»* reflection, she said, she would not go to Maryland, 
would stay in Philadelphia. 1 asked her if she 
|thought it would be right to leave her mistress in the sit- 


replied, that 


cruples o 


that point, for 


resided in the pi 


s family, had an ac- 






g there, they found a band-box belonging to the 
p. The people being ignorant of the law, the doe- 
took advantage of this circumstance, and greatly 
med them by threat ing them with prosecution for 
ioring his fugitive slave. They assured him that 


of th 




V I w 


e were no colored 
secrete thems 
their friend. 


I , lU ’ a C0,0, ed who had often 
the rvem v luqitive, proiecteil this Sftw„ 
Mays he removed her into the co„„| rv 
from Philadelphia, where she was 1’*? or s « mil! 
"* in 11 ^pectoble, kind family R P •» a ^ 
happy and contented ; but thinking T She 
, after some time, she came ,o th * * be H . 




hypocrite 


s to betray the confidence this poi 
by placing her ill the power of 
thou hast proposed ? No, I wilt n 
I should never have a moment’s peace after 


asked m 


ee the ' 


at if she would return, she should not be punished 
c her offence, and should be treated as though nothing | 
id happened. I informed him that I was perfectly sat 
led she would not voluntarily return into bondage 
it if it would be any satisfaction to him, or her master 
e should he informed of what he had mentioned. He | 




had b< 




rim Doctor Rich, 
■ft in the mornin 
, and, as I expeel 


id, she refused to return. After ■ 
elation to slavery, the doctor, addressing me, said, “ Sh 
s now in your house, and I can prove it; and if you d 
lot let me see her, I will commence a suit against yo 
o-morrow for harboring my slave.” In reply to this, 
isked him, “ Art thou acquainted with Solomon Law 
le resides in thy neighborhood.” He answered,Yes. 

I proceeded. “ He brought three such suits as thou no’ 
llcest of bringing, and was defeated in them all. Th 
pense amounted to about seventeen hundred dollars; 
id he being unable to pay, it ruined him; but perhaps 
ou hast seventeen hundred dolls 
plied, “ Yes, I can spare seventeen hundred dollars.”— | 
11, thou canst find lawyers enough that need it 
that do not will he glad to have it; so thot 
no difficulty in going to work.” They then 
, and I saw no more of them until near 11 o 
Evening; when one of my family informed m 
n was watching my house. Upon going to the front 
door, I saw a person walking very deliberately up and 
the street opposite 

nd thus accosted him: “ My friend, art thou watch- 
y house?” He answered, “ Yes.” “Well,” I 
plied, “ it is very bind; but I am quite satisfied with the | 
itchmen employed by the public. I do not think thf 
any occasion for thy services.” He replied, “ I ha 
ken my stand, and intend to keep it.” I said, “ I ha 
objection;” and returned into the house. Just ai 
is entering my door, the doctor came up to me, necc 
panied by two or three other persons. He was wrapped 
in a large cloak, which so concealed his person, that, 
first sight, I did not know him ; but upon discoverin; 
to it was, I thus addressed him: “ Why, doctor, is thi 
?e parading lhe streets al this time of the night, and i 




s.J ! 


“ Art tl 




louse?” “Yes.” “Well, nl 
if kindness, I do assure thee thy si] 
house; and thot thou mayest not think thyself under 
ihe necessity of so exposing thyself, the 
it.” In reply to this, he said, that 
warrant ill the morning, and search it with the proper 
jfticer. I then informed him, that if he would s< 
mthing should he taken from my front room, wilie 
■upied as an office, they might make a watch-ho 
t; as I observed there were several of them, 
would not he necessary for them all to be out 
;ame time; but this he declined, nnd I left them. 

nto the kitchen, and found the two colored girls, ii 
nestics, in a very: pleasant mood. I concluded I 
vatch their movements, to see what they woul d do, with-1 
mt letting lliem know that I noticed them, 
tut on an old bonnet and cloak, and wen: 
loor and opened it, looked up the street, 
treet, and saw nobody, for the watchers 
themselves; but they were closely observ 
ruts. At length she suddenly threw oj 
d run down the street at her utmost speed. The par- 
pursued, and soon overtook her. She feigned gr< 
m, and called the watchman, who arrested the of- 
ers and brought 
those men were watching my house for a fugitive 
ive, and that they had mistook the indivi 
| they had so rudely seized, for the person they 
tag, I proposed that they should be set at liberty, and 
they accordingly were discharged. 

and invited those men to come in and warm them¬ 
es ; but they refused, About sunrise, they all dis 
peared, but two; and when breakfast was ready, r 
d them to take breakfast with me; telling them that 
could keep watch, while the other got his 
[They thanked me, but informed me that Doctor Rich 

About eleven o’clock, the doctor came. X invite 
o take a seat, and then asked hiin how his concerns 
pessed. He answered, “ Not very satisfactorily.”— j 

thou talked of getting f” He replied, « The magistrals 
fused to grant one.” I then advised him to call upor 
Joseph Reed, the Recorder. He said he had been witl 
he also declined to interfere, I then proposed 
to lake part of the seventeen hundred dollars, 

■ said he had to spare, and make application t 
; perhaps he could help him out of hi' difficul 
said he had been to Mr. Broome, who told his 
that I knew as much of the law in those cases as h 
advised him to let the matter alone. I Ihen toll 
!et an officer, and I would grant him lhe privj 
lege of searching my house; for I had more authorit; 

magistrates, judges, and lawyer 
in the city. He observed, “ That is very genllemanly 
infer from if that she is not in your house; or elsi 


I Of 




said, “ Suppose you j 
te into my part of the country, nnd lose 
ou were to call on me nnd ask if I 1 
as, and I was to tell you I did, but would 
ou;—would you not think I treated you ve 
I replied, “ that I should; but in this part 
e make a difference between men and he 
ink these people! have souls; but we do n 
liorses.” He said, “ That makes no diffe 




, till th 


1 I told hi 


is of Hint 


tail dry goods store was kepi nearly oppositi 
and one of the slave-hunters obtained perntii 
in it all one afternoon to watch my premises, un- 
■ pretence of waiting for some person whom lie 
said he expected to meet him there. His real object was 
[not discovered until a day or two afterwards. So confi- 


wt the fugitive w», -1 

'V kept sentry .eve, 

oe occupied a house ,7* ** »i s] 
et from that in'!.'! 001 ' 5 joi 


"7 llicl > I 1 


mu Ihe back pan of lti 
ind fearing the slave mi„„ 

called upon \V. WmtI bs ' l ‘ 

0 do so. ft orre,ice's win, ? hev T sl, e 
'PPenpd , 


kitchen ar 


h 7'reing, said, “ bo 77^7 

"" ' W^Premises, S r %h «t- 


* neighbor Ho 
:s, immedi 


" ied - She'an 


frugal, an .i ,7 hcr W 
gether. “red happj| s . ^ 

H., above mentioned, was of »„■ 

when his angry passions were 

tremely vindictive. Taking offence „ " ’ * Was «- 
hors, he charged him with criminal cond^fe 

From,ha, thud W ^ 

tty person of his 


ibis idea of making 
to the hands of he: 
ame to this city, in compar 


: °lor that h a ^ 


came to this cny, m company with one of ik<rZ ]) 
who make a business of seeking out and cantor?' 5 


defenceless men and 


I than'Egyptian bondage. J. H . left hh compal? * 


ful and happy abode, she was busilv „„„'L 
rh-tub; bur upon the sight of the man wtoladt"" 

sped him in her arms, and ct-i.,;_j ,. J _ ' Sll! 


Hill, (as she familiarly called hi 


1 Havi 


the honse . 

good enough to set before him, she left 
shop in the neighborhood to 


) how glad I am io 


a shop Where 1. 


accompanied her, and directed her t 
Id her she could get what she warned, and whither* 

■a^rlTw retrii wlowt?^ 5 • P °'"’ Ced " POnb !' l '« 
rder and sent to prison, from whence, in a few'daw 
e was removed to Baltimore; and the last I heard of 

New Oriels”™ 0 " PrePaTa,0r5 ' t0 bei “8 
Xt is difficult to conceive of a character more emirplr 
stitute of every principle of justice and 
ie more deeply sunk in depravity and 
■re'exhibited in tire character of John Hill. And ivhat 
timate shall we form of the character of the individn- 

—a man of education, a husband and a father_who 

would invoke the services of such a man in such a case t 


loneslr, or of 


<£l)c 7\nti-Slrtvmi Stanbavb. 
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From the be 


I the 


whole of results, I 


note frequently limn 
tcenstomed to look ai 
ess produced occasional despondency. 

A friend in Philadelphia made the best answer, when 
isked, “What have you abolitionists done? Thee o- 
ilzationisls have done somelhing; they have al lean 
[transported a few thousand negroes to Africa; bat w a 
have you done, except to excite an uproar ?” 

He replied, “ Some men might choose to supply F ^ 
delphia with water, by carrying it down from FainM , 
in a gill cup; and if they worked with dilige» ce ’ ‘ 
plenty of m . - . 

: io a barrel full, as the result of their labors, 
the colonizationists are doing. 

Zionists are laying the pipes, wl 
all oyer the city, and give 


s, they migh' **“ 

their labors. This 
eanwhile, we aboh- 
, shall conduct the 
. 1T man the belief 

■e we worked rvith diligence*' 


al, at laying the pipes. 


the land are P 1 **® 
been conveyed^ Ko *" “ r 'rf 
One alter 
snebunfw 


rut judge or 

[another, the State legislatures have gr 
individuals a fair trial, while 
mndant sympathy. There is i 
the South, at least, that it is now much 
of old 

Let those who 




,. e diffic” 11 

- look sl lhe 

et those who ask what we have on , ^ eJ . 

trous excitement, the universal public sen ^ ^ 




. PI— -- - remarkable for thee 

nion of moral courage, which needs to ^ 
in a majority of the free States, to 1 ^ larg , 
slavery speedily and forever. Look 8 
of intelligent and well-educated color cic5e d 

cuiuiag out from colleges and schools °r^ ^ great 
against them, quietly falling into the ran s * e ) C1 »tnt 
moral battle of life, an unnoticed but 0 0b- 

the great conflict between tyranny an ^ , rnn . v.'iih 
rve colored men opening a dignified corre " p now 
Q. Adams, once President of the na » 

[Senior Wrangler of Congress; i '" d ''°’‘ Ce ‘ eofc on^ 


ngress; »od “ of [M p 
mtinged with the pr rare 1 
I scansion. See coloreu men P tesenU “® “ laW yert i" ,b ' 
|one of the most intellectual and cloqutfh ^ tae* e< “ 
iy, who frankly expresses his pn 8 01 dcr- 

:ion. See n highly ciillivnted colored fbjs() «n 
rorks of Art, connected with the 1,1 he °public * aP 
and claiming for i, admission into ] )ir iri 

. See rail-road corporations 
to colored and while l l8s 7??i ul irii' s ’“t? 
their eyes the fear of le 


Observe Virginia 

tency in denying 

While she allows them Io be held ^tioirt 
space of nine months, within her °" rn En ,p irc 7] 


how promptly the ***?/£**** 
•If of the charge, by a repea ^ 

time-serving Ohio,aheaUhyP^S 8 

tself left, and uttered .lu^ lljUdS 
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se could be discovered of their having been enga- 


r other. 


JONATHAN JEFFERSON WHITLAW t 


well I 


Young Whitlaw knew his patron 
: venture upon rousing bis terrors by what might be 
so purely imaginary : lie knew that he should pre- 
; bably be himself the greatest sufferer, were be to 
make a statement which lie could in no way sub¬ 
stantiate, ami ho therefore continued to report the 
I total absence of every appearance of religious mu* 
o tiny, (as the breaking in of a ray of light upon 
e | these unhappy beings is designated,) determined, 
■vat the same time, to mark well the spot whence he 
o i had fancied the forbidden sounds to have proceeded, 
' to omit no possible means of ascertaining whe- 


CHAPTER IX. 

It was not the habit of the Steimnark fan 
canvass the failings of any guests whom i 
might bring to visit them in their remote 
menu The rareness of the occurrence mu 

face of a stranger welcome, and the genuine . .. 

ness of the family temper would generally have ! tiler they were rein or uui, 
prevented any very severe animadversions even in l Shortly after he had made up his mind 
cases where it was not so. But on the present oc-1 mention his suspicions to Colonel Dart till he had 
casion, the extraordinary conduct of Karl demanded more assured grounds for them, it chanced that on 
explanation, am! it could only he given by impart- two following evenings the same species of in 
ing a portion at least of the information ho had re- ured murmur struck his ear as he approached 
eeived respecting Whitlaw. j remotest hut on a cotton plantation which was si 

Had Lotte been present, ibis must have been lie- 1 id on two sides by forest. As before, the sound 
cessarilv abridged : but as it was Karl felt it a du-1 ceased as he made another step in ndvan 
tv sufficiently to enlighten his lather and mother on j bearing ii ; but in botli cases he found on 
the subject, to ensure their aid in preventing tlierep-1 the but a young negress, who, though 


the firm, and house, lands, stock, and furni- 

_, ere all seized and sold by auction, towards | 

clearing the large demands of its creditors. 

‘ misfortune such as this, might weigh down tin 
ts of any man; but poor Bligh was singularly 
ill calculated to support it. He, and his two pure 
minded, intellectual, but very helpless children, wen 
left utterly amt literally destitute ; and it was only 
by the sale of some articles of wearing apparel 
: which they were permitted to retain, that their ex¬ 
istence was for some time supported. 

The only expedient which suggested itself to Ed¬ 
ward, by which he might hope to maintain his fa¬ 
ther ami sister, was the opening a day-school in the 
populous village near which they had lived. By 
the aid of a neighbor, who lent him a ruinous barn 
for the purpose, he so far succeeded as to be spared 
agony of seeing his broken-hearted father — J 
-actually- i ti.,i *a« - 


delicate sister actually want bread. But the exer¬ 
tion and fatigue which achieved this, 
whelming, and the objects of his ca 
oung cheek fade, and the bright eye gri 


Frederic Steitimark’s attention being awakened 
by the earnest manner of Iris Son, lie listened, with¬ 
out any symptom of absence to all lie had to say. 
and then replied: 

“ As far as our Lottchen is concerned, my dear 
Karl, t hold your precaution to be needless. Our 
young neighbor Jonathan would have im more power 
to sully the purity that vou cherish so fondly, than a 
cloud passing before the sun, can tarnish its bright- 

of the room so abruptlv. Lotte need not run to he 
safe from neighbor Jonathan. In short, Karl, in bis 
capacity of beau and libertine, I fear him not. But, 
looking at him in his capacity of slave-driver, I 
would not much have blamed your warmth, if you 
had fled yourself, and dragged us all in a string af¬ 
ter you. Human nature can show nothing so ab¬ 
horrent to my eyes and my heart, as the men who 
traffic in the muscles and sinews of the poor ne¬ 
groes ; and this fellow, this young demon, fay your 
account, does worse—he sell's himself as a spy up- 
n their untaught ignorance, that he may betray 


least of listening tt 


their idle words, and make them bleed for eacli of] 
them ! If fiends can take a human shape, it m« 
be this. Let’s talk no more of it; it makes m 
loathe my home, and almost curse the land in wltic 
I have pitched my tent: let us talk of it no more. 

This command was literally'obeyed. They di 
talk no more of Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw, h 
occupations, or his character. Nor did Jonathan ligio 
Jefferson, oil his side, talk much of them. It was) Y 
not in words that the feelings produced by Karl’s 
treatment of him evaporated ; hui deep, deep with¬ 
in his heart of hearts did lie lay up the insult lie 
had received. He knew, he saw, lie heard, lie 
i'elt,—ay, and he understood it all. Neither his 
egregious vanity, his prosperous ambition, the luxu¬ 
ry in which he already lived, nor his towering hr-"" 
for the future, could so far blind, as to make 
doubt, lor an instant, that Karl, the German b 
scorned and reviled him,—that lie had suaiclied 
sister ftom his sight, as too pure and holy for 
eyes, and then had dared to look upon him as 
would look upon a negro. 

There had been mutual scorn, dislike, and a 

dance between them before, hut now there -. 

something approaching to hatred, in the breast of | 
both ; and in that of Whitlaw, a deeply-sworn 
promise of revenge, that he was not very likely 


Had an individual who felt and acknow¬ 
ledged the effect of religion, come to exactly the 
same conclusion, there would certainly have been 
nothing extraordinary in ii: but that Jonathan Jef-1 
ferson Whitlaw, who till eleven years of age had 
never entered a church or cliapcl of any kind, and 
who, excepting from occasional phrases from poor 
Clio, doubtful and mystical from inevitable ignor¬ 
ance, had scarcely heard the name of God till he 
was taught by his patron to watch for its being pro¬ 
nounced by a slave, as an overt act of mutiny—that 
Ae should, in a countenance expressive of the purest 
candor and most ingenuous modesty, see something 
which forcibly suggested the idea that she had 
been taught the Worship of a Christian, is remark¬ 
able, and shows pretty plainly, despite the severity 
used tuwnTds them, what the general effect left oil 
the minds of the slaveholders, must have been by 
those who had been found guilty of listening 


forget. 




y away ; but either to avoid 


■ Plantation. 


..._ human being did he breath 

of the offence he had received, or of 
atonement which it was Ms purpose to require, 
when the fitting hour should ” ’ 

with apparent indifference, 

on Lotte’s running - 

the repetition of til 
son, it was many months before he a: 
sure to leave his duties at Paradis 
in order to visit Mount Etna, 

With Colonel Dart, his importance appeared to 
increase daily. No person, indeed, could be bet¬ 
ter fitted for an employment, than was Jonathan 
Jefferson for that which the planter had entrusted 
to him. He had nothing to do with superin¬ 
tending the fulfilment of the negroes’ tasks ;— 
that was the duty of the different overseers, one 
of whom was attached to every separate gang.— 
The large estate of Colonel Dart grew sugar, cot- 
ton, and rice ; and as the cultivation of each of] 
these articles required a different kind of labor, 
and even a different species of physical power in 
those employed ujrau it, the slaves were as dis¬ 
tinctly divided as if they had belonged to different 
proprietors; even the huts in which thev dwelt 
were grouped in widely-distant parts of the prop¬ 
erty, so that Paradise Plantation could boast of three 
distinct negro villages. There were but two things 
which belonged to them ail in conimoi '' 

Colonel Dart, who was their gener 
Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw, who was their gene-1 

The manner in which the business belonging 
to this latter office was performed, might well 
propitiate the favor of Colonel Dart. The employ¬ 
ment was congenial to the spirit of the employ¬ 
ed, and was executed with intelligence, zeal, and 
unwearying perseverance. The task was, more¬ 
over, by no means an easy one. To watch tile ex¬ 
ecution of a given portion of labor in a given time, 
and to spur the languid spirit or the failing strength 
of a suffering wretch ' ' " 


e of his 


:y of du- 


peik.nu.Mc • mil i■ • 11111• 

_ unshrinking agent; but his occupation 

is at least easily comprehended, and requires no fac¬ 
ulties and no qualities which may not readily he 
found among the white population of a slaveholding 
country. Not so the employnjMgMMMttAgaJMg 
athan Jefferson : to execute 
manded great readiness, tact, presence of mind, and,I 
above all things, most consummate cn' 
was his custom, from the hour thfr no 
employment was first explained to himJ 
the appearance of being occupied by a va 
ties, all very naturally belonging to the 
a confidential clerk. Thus, he would saHH 
seen riding through the grounds with an apparatus 
for measuring trees; then it would be evident that 
he was making a map of the estate, upon which lie] 
was intent. At one time the construction of eve 
separate hut occupied so minute an attention, tit 
each village took several weeks to be examined and 
set to rights; at another, the mode of cooking (lie 
negro food demanded Ms peculiar care,—and this 
also kept him long employed upon the interior c 
the huts. Then again his duty took him into tlil 
fields, and the drains and ditches became the object 
of his most persevering examination. On all the.s 
occasions, he had from time to time need of the ns 
sistance of such negroes, whether men, women c 
children, as were within his reach; and in tlii 
manner he became personally acquainted with ever; 
slave on the estate, before he had been employed 
upon it a year. For a long time these various pre¬ 
tences answered perfectly,—as far, at least, as lead¬ 
ing tlie negroes to believe that his ostensible was 
his real business among them. But though for a 
while he succeeded in this, he failed totally and al¬ 
together in obtaining in any single quarter the slight¬ 
est approach to confidence from the wary slaves ; 
nor could he by any means contrive to learn aught 
respecting them, beyond what his eyes enabled him 
to perceive. His reports, therefore, were for a long 
time confined to tlie statement of a greater or less 
decree of cleanliness, industry, aud the like; but as 
to how much or how little each sable victim knew 
of what was passing beyond the limits of Paradise 
Plantation—whether the attempts making in vari¬ 
ous quarters to ameliorate their condition, had been 
in any degree made known to them, was tv' ' 

found it utterly beyond the reach of all the 


ie conceived, an 


very busily washing linen, had, 
lir'of hurry ami confusion. 

Slip was a singularly handsome girl, who hat 
more than once attracted bis attention in tlie fields 
and lie now attempted to make a sort of toying ac 
qnainance with her, by remarking tlie roundness of 
her arms, displayed as they were nearly to tli 
shoulder, for the convenience of her occupation. 

Ii is singular that the only evidence his ready w 
could discern to confirm his suspicions that ihi 
negress had been guilty of pronouncing, ' 




pray. 


i'oung Whitlaw looked in that innocent young 
race, and instantly decided upon the means lie 
would take to learn what was passing in her heart. 

Tlie fearful demoralizing effects produced among 
the female slaves, by the unlimited power of those 
placed in authority over them, together with the 
dreadful penalties attached to every species of diso- 


could make use of ._ _ 

Jt was quite impossible to doubt either the intel¬ 
ligence or zeal of his confidential agent, ami there¬ 
fore Colonel Dart neither expressed, nor indeed fell 
anything approaching to dissatisfaction at the abor¬ 
tive result of his endeavors to obtain informa 

on these very important points: lie only wished’. 

to go on as he had begun, kindly encouraging the 
young man to persevere, notwithstanding his war 
of success, by observing that if so much clcvcmai 
and ingenuity failed of discovering the' mischief, It 
feared he should soon have the comfort of believin 




at all. 


Jonathan himself, however, was not quite of this 
opinion. He had more than once fancied that he 
had heard a voice reading or praying, in his steal¬ 
thy approaches to some of the more distant huts; 
but no sooner bad the murmur reached him than it 
ceased,—clearly proving that, if indeed the sound 
itself were net'imaginary, some person was on the 
watch to guard against surprise. On every occa¬ 
sion where this bad occurred, he uniformly found, 
on entering the premises that the jpersons occujjy- 


negro population. So deep and so general 
degradation of character consequent upon 

mitted, not from weakness, hut from tli_ 

evitable and hateful necessity, that the miserable 
victims cease at last to be conscious of shame, 
though awake to suffering; and it is only where 
the undaunted courage of some wandering preacher 
of the gospel lias taught them to believe that 
are accountable to a Being superior to their ov 
and that, beyond the wretched world that holds 
them now, there is a happier region for all who de¬ 
serve to enter it,—except where doctrines such as 
these have been taught and learned, the grossest 
sensuality is deemed no Sin. 

Not such, however, was the condition of Phebe, 
the innocent being who now stood within the grasp | 
of young Whitlaw. Her mother, herself, and twoj 
voting sisters, had been [ ’ ' " 1 

about twelve months beh 
them at the auction of a bankrupt’s effects 
(State which bordered on Ohio. There is much dif- 
l-ficulty in guarding slaves effectually from the ap- 
1 proach of mstruetion, when they are situated near 
a free Slate. The free negroes themselves are often 
the means of enlightening, to a certain degree, their 
less happy brethren ; and there are few free States, 
in which some individuals may not be found who 
will gladly seize every opportunity within their 
reach, for the spiritual benefit of tlie miserable ran 
whose condition they feel to be the greatest misfor 
tune, as it is the greatest disgrace, of their country. 

Phebe and her family had been as fortunate ii 
their former situation in Kentucky, as they were not 
in every way the reverse; and a heavy addition 1 l 
the case of the poor girl, to the misery produced by 

this change of masters, was an attachment-— 

of her own race, as sincere and devoted : 
glowed in the heart of a woman. This lover, who 

was to have become her husband in *'.- ~ r - 

few months, was bought by another. 

U jaj fi ’" ™- ' was carried away from Kentucky, she 
idea of what the real evils of her con¬ 
dition were, than those have who reason upon the 
nstitution of slavery from the bosom of freedom, 
tnd judging bv some (perhaps) well-authenticated 
listory of the happiness of a virtuous negro, under 
.he protection of a virtuous master, conceive that 
though, like all other human institutions, it may be 
liable to abuse, yet still that it is upon the whole 
an arrangement which admits of much mutual ben¬ 
efit to the parties. 

There are, I believe, who honestly and ear 
tiously conceive this to be the case; and that 
have been so in individual instances, cannot be doubt¬ 
ed : hut this ought not, in the slightest degree, 
influence the general question. The principle— 
fearful, terrible, unholy principle—is still the san 
'and wherever it is admitted and acted upon, th. . 
the social system is poisoned, and vise and misery 
are the inevitable results. 

But not only had Phebe aud her family enjoyec 
the blessing of belonging to a kind and considerate 
master—they had enjoyed also the still higher ad¬ 
vantage of being instructed, and well instructed, : 
responsible beings, and as immortal Christians. 

A story is hut ill constructed, when the relater 
obliged to retrograde, yet it is sometimes very diffi¬ 
cult to avoid it: and I believe it will be impossi'' 
to give the reader a necessary insight into the ch 
inter of some of the personages the most important 
in my story, without referring to events which had 
passed before the time it comprises had begui 

In order, however, to keep tlie two periods ... ... 
iinct as may be, my retrospect shall have a chapter 
;o itself. 


CHAPTER X. 




of about ter 

line arable and pasture farm, the neat and careful 
cultivation of which might have reminded a Euro- j 
pean of the fertile fields of England. 

Henry Bligh, the proprietor, though he employed 
aves, Both as indoor and outdoor servants, detested 
e system, and scrupled not, though at the risk of | 
bringing upon himself the ill-will of many, 
clare, both publicly and privately, that the u 
tlie States would never be securely cemented, till 
they were all governed by equal laws, and till every 
human being Who drew breath upon their soil, might 
lift his voice to heaven and say, “ I am an Ameri- 
.n, and therefore am free.” 

But the beautiful spot Henry Bligh inhabited, was 


his own,—it had, too, been his father’ . 

birth place, and that of his children ; and th 
, instead of seeking an abode where slavery 
not, he contented himself with remaining and doing | 
all the good in his power, where it was. 

A motherless son and daughter constituted his 
whole family, and for many years they and their 
negroes continued to inhabit Beach-tree Farm ” 
without tlie relative situation of either party being 


if discomfort to the othe 
Among several peculiarities in the character 
Henry Bligh, was an adverseness to letting his ch: 
Yen quit his own house audios own care. He wi 
imself a man of literary habits and extensive ren 
ing; and under his eye, and aided solely by Ms i. 


All this seemed at the lime but idle talk; but ac- 
tident ripened the thoughts that were then dropped, 
md much that.deeply affected the destinies of the 
irother and sister resulted from it. 

They both pursued their labors in tlie village school 
they had instituted, successfully, though wearily, and 
even found thnl they were enabled to gain more th— 
they required for their daily support. Their unco 
plaining industry, and the conscientious manner ... 
which they performed tlie duties they had under¬ 
taken, brought them all the patronage and all tli ’ 
' ‘nice which the poor neighborhood could give, 
is probable that they might longhavccontmued 
same occupation, had not the arrival of the fol¬ 
lowing letter awakened feelings which led them to 
a different and much less tranquil mode oflife. 

The letter was from black Phebe, the affection¬ 
ately remembered slave and pupil of Lucy Bligh. 


. irksome and nnwonted toil. 

, and determined to divide the labor. Without 
insulting either father or brother, whose principal 
icupation and delight had been to guard her f 
•cry care and eveiy sorrow, she stole from tlie ._. 

?r of their shed in which her father and herself] 
it apart during the hours of Edward’s labor, and 
passing, for the first time since she left her home, 
through the long village street, she called at ev 
house, begging permission to instruct their girls, 
a price so low that avarice was tempted,—and 


, and yet 
listen to it unmoved. 
The consequence 


o sad, that few et 




_ _ , that on the following Mon¬ 
day Lucy’s side of the barn held nearly as n. 

pupils as Edward’S. 

There was much to rejoice at in this,—and 
haps they did rejoice. But the arrangement n« 
sarily left the unhappy father more alone; and \ 
ther’it were that Ms spirits failed the more t 
pletely from this circumstance, or that his cup 
full and he could bear no more, certain it is that lie 
declined daily and hourly from that time, and in 
than three months was attended to the gravi 
his unhappy orphans. 

It had long been Edward’s intention to entei 
church; but, though Ms father never opposed it, the 

1 .Mg his wish in execution had been delayed 

_ the reluctance which Mr. Bligh felt to part 

with Mm for the period necessary for tlie proba- 
■’onary studies which must precede the taking orders. 
This most unfortunate delay left him totally with- 
it profession or resource of any kind; and with a 
..sler who was dearer to him than his own life, and 
whose habits were those rather of refinement than 
of usefulness, he had now to seek bread and shelter] 
for both, with an aching heart and weakened health. 

It is difficult to imagine consultations for the 
future between two young people, in which there 
was less of hope and more of despondency than 
those of Edward and Lucy Bligh. The world 
was before them, but it was a blank. They each 
felt conscious of superior powers, but more deep-1 
lv conscious still of their utter incapacity to turn 
them to account. Lucy, though thoroughly well 
read, and with information equally profound and 
extensive, had nevertheless no accomplishments 
by the teaching which she might hope to gain the 
means of existence. Who would pay her for her 
love of Pascal, her familiarity with Dante, or her en¬ 
thusiasm for Sliakspeare ? 

“ Would 1 could work at anyuseful trade, dear Ed¬ 
ward !” she said, after they had canvassed the im¬ 
probability that any oneshouldthinkherqualifiedfor 
1 the situation of governess, “lam still young enough 
to turn my thoughts away from all that has hitherto 
engrossed them, and to take interest ina newru 
of existence; but the difficulty is to find out 
handicraft of wliich I am capable,” 

“ Yes, Lucy, you have proved that you can submit 
o toil,” replied her brother, “ There are few occupa- 
ions I should conceive so wearing to the heart and 
purchased by Colonel Dart, soulas teaching children whose intellects have nev 
fore, from a dealer who got been awakened beyond the yearning to have the 
animal wants supplied ;—Lucy, it is dreadful.” 

“ Let us not think of it; it - is over for the week 
least,” replied Ms sister. “ To-morrow is Sunday 
Edward, and we will try to fancy that we are n 
—as we are, But why is it, Edward, that the tai 
of instruction is now so^ terrible, when I used 

Phebe? Is it possible that I am so wicked as 
find delight in what was merely a matter of will . 
whim, and that the same thing shall become hate- 
to me as soon as it is my duty to do it?” 

Do not treat yourself with so great injustice, my 
poor girl. The "teaching Phebe was a task that 
might have given pleasure to the most refined and 
and intellectual person living. Her docility, her 
gentleness, her intelligence, her piety, and her warm 
gratitude, made the office of her instructor perfectly 
delightful. You surely cannot compare tint to the 
ispenkable fatigue of the occupation in whicl. 

“ No, certainly, Edward ; it resembles it no 
and I am heartily glad that you deem it is no t 
edness of mine, which leads me to think so. 

Phebe!—I wish I knew where and how she 
The seeing the poor faithful creatures we . 
endeavored to make so happy round us scattered 
about over the Union just as chance might decide, 

was not one of the least painful circumstanr- 

tending our sad downfall. And Casar, too, gay, 
kind-hearted generous Cmsar!—I would do much 
know their destiny. Should they have been 
■ted, their misery must be great indeed, for 
.. rer did two young' creatures love more tenderly.” 
She ceased ; but it was some minutes before Edward 
answered her. At length he said, “Luey, the utter 
destitution of.my position has sometimes suggested 
thoughts that, wild as I know they must appear to 
you, would yet have in them a world of consolation, 

.' -But I will uot leave you, Lucy—” 

_ _” exclaimed the poor girl, turning first 

pale and then red,—“ leave me, brother!—Oil! ~ ~ 
u will not do that—it is impossible !” 

“ It is impossible, dearest,—I do not think of . 
t were you placed where I could believe that you 
?re safe'and happy, I have quite decided what i 
destiny should be.” 

Will you not tell me, Edward?” 

Yes, my lore, I will, for the subject is much 
j Uiy thoughts,-•and it will be a pleasure to me to tt... 
to you of it. But fancy uot that I think of putting 
it in execution: it is but one of those dreams with j 
which the unhappy, I believe, often solace 


“ Let me then dream with you,” said 
If it be a solace, let me share it,” 

“ You shall; but take care that you do not laugh 
t me. You know, Lucy, what were my father’s 
pinions respecting slavery. You know, I think, 
!iat he had amongst his books nearly every publi¬ 
cation of every land which treated of the subject; 
but perhaps you do uot know the deep, the engross¬ 
ing interest which this subject excited in me ?” 

“ Your reading was so general,” replied his sister, 
that I certainly did. not remark that these publiea- 
.ons occupied you particularly.” 

“ They occupied me too intensely to permit my 
talking of them. I feared to be deemed an enthu- 
--would 


siast on a subject to whicli I would willingly have 
brought profitable and efficient wisdom at the cost 
''half my life. The point on which my meditations 
rued by day and by night, was less the personal 

bondage of tlie negro race, than the brute ignorr. 

in which their masters permit them to remain . 
Mnprance which in a thousand—ay, in a hundred 


_with their former dependants. But 

the idea of being discovered to hold intercourse with 
strangers almost conquered the delight with whicli 
the affectionate Phebe greeted her beloved mistress, 
and nearly all their subsequent meetings had been 
held at dead of night in the depth of tlie forest wliich 
divided the hohudarv of Colonel Dart’s plantation 
from the dwelling which sheltered the Blighs. 

Phebe’s hut was very favorably situated for her 
stealing to these midnight meetings. A clear spring, 
' Mj the verge of the woods, had fed to 

washing house beside 




ir God 


:ans labor till strensth fails—strip 
ivn—wickedness till God must It 
id shame, and suffering, and wo, t 




ft that is about n 


ut offending God.” 


er length than 


The letter 

necessary for tlie reader .,_ 

ale of Colonel Dart’s slaves—their ignorance, their 
ce, and their sufferings—and concluded by —-— 
■at if the unhappy writer heard nothing as 
le of her lover, concerning the protectors, the 
iends, and instructors of her youth, she thought 
these would prove to he her dying words, for that 
she felt her heart sinking within her, and trusted 
that God would take her to his mercy before she had 
suffered much more. 

How poor Phebe had contrived toconvey her melan-1 
eholy letter to l he post remained a mystery; but its 1 
effect upon her former mistress proved that she had 
not overrated the interest felt for her by those from 
whom she had been so ■ cruelly torn. Lucy wept 
over it bitterly, and when she put it into her bro-1 
tiler’s hand, she said, with a feeling of enthus 
almost equal to his own, “ Edward! if we hat 
hundred dollars in the world, I should say that 
less and unconnected with the world as we an 
should do well to set forth together on a pilgrii 
to the wretched land where our poor Phebe and her] 
fellow sufferers languish. We should have no pow¬ 
er to redeem them from their worse than p 
bondage; but might we not be enabled 
such light upon the everlasting future, as might! 


ced as laundresses to part of tlie establishmentand 
as no other dwelling was within sight, the grateful 
and affectionate girl ran little risk of discovery when 
creeping from her pallet into the forest, and return* 

' g to it again before sunrise. 

Before leaving Kentucky, Edward Bligh ascertain- 
ed from the auctioneer who sold his father’s slaves | 
that Cassar had become the property of a manufac¬ 
turer at New-Orleans; intelligence whicli caused as 
great joy to Phebe, as the knowledge that the loved 
one was living next door might have done to a ' — 
despairing mistress. Having satisfied the poor 
on this point, Edward proceeded to explai 
the hopes which had brought him to the scent 
letter described as so full of misery and sin. 
dialogue which followed this communication 
throw some light on the circumstances which 
placa afterwards. 

“ I hope, Phebe,” said Edward, “ that you will be 
able to put me in the wav of awakening your mis¬ 
erable fellow-laborers to a sense of their own impor¬ 
tance in the sight of Heaven, and to the blessed hope 
of happiness in a life to come.” 

“ Ah ! dear master Edward!” replied Phebe, “ the 
poor black souls think only but of their bodies in 
this world, and their stripes and their labor and their 
bad food when the overseer is angry. They will 

not believe that there is a good God in lie- 

atching to make it all up to them by-and-by.” 

“ Have you never told them this, Phebe ?” 

“ When first I came, master Edward, and heard 
them speak, and saw them do, like beings having 
no souls for the life that is to be after this is over, 
| and when I thought of Osar, and that I should 
| never see him more till I met him in heaven, I 
prayed cn my knees every night, when all the world 
sleeping except Phebe—I prayed “ jj| 


teach them to feel with less bitterness the miseries 
of the dreadful but passing hours of the present ?” 

Lucy’s soft eyes were lighted up witli energy and 
earnestness that her brother had never seen in them 
before. He took Pliebe’s letter, and having perused 
it attentively, returned it in silence, and left the little 
room which by degrees he had converted into a de¬ 
cent shelter. In a few minutes he returned, bearing 
in his hand a small box, which lie opened, and pour¬ 
ed the contents into his sister’s lap. . 

"Here are forty dollars, Lucy,” he said, “obtain¬ 
ed partly by the sale of linen which was no longer 
fit for my use, and partly by the little weekly sav¬ 
ings we have made since "my poor father’s death. 
This sum is already sufficient to convey us to Natchez, 
and to support us‘in the manner in whie' 

live for several months. Ido believe, my 
we are called to this work, The singular education 
we have received, and the still more singular isola¬ 
tion of our condition seems to point us out as belong¬ 
ing to those who, having no worldly ties to with¬ 
hold them, should go forth amongst the wretched 
and the ignorant to pour the balm of God’s word into 
their hearts. WMle I thought you, Lucy, linear-' 
to the task, I put the hope of performing it far fri. 
me, for I deemed that my first duty was to cherish 
and protect my orphan sister : but now—now that 
I read in your'eyes the same devotion to this cause 
which I feel at "my own heart, shall I, from any 
cowardly misgivings of your strength or my own, at 
tempt to check your holy zeal ? Forbid it Heaven 
—I am ready, Lucy. Let us finish the labors of the 
week, dispose n f the trifles we have collected round 
us, and armed with the courage which such a cause 
should give, let us set forth for the plantations of 
Louisiana. Perhaps we may again find bread, by 
collecting a school among the white settlers in ’’" 
forest behind Natchez. But tMs is a secondary i 
sideration, Lucy, have you courage to do tMs ? 

It tvould be difficult 'tp analyze the feelings of 
Lucy Bligh as she listened to this proposal, What 
she had uttered in the first warmth of her feelings 
on reading the malancholy statement of the poor 
slave, though as perfect in truth as her own spotless 
heart, was nevertheless spoken with such a convic¬ 
tion that the scheme she mentioned was impracti¬ 
cable, that her mind had in fact never contemplated 
the dangers and difficulties it must involve. But 
now that it was at once brought before her as a 
thing to be done, or not done, according to her 
judgment and her will, she trembled. 

4 If, indeed, my brother, you deem this great en¬ 
terprise possible, and our duty, I will follow you ‘ 
it, body and soul, so long as nature shall give n 
strength to do so.” 

It was thus that, after a few moments’ delay 
Lucy replied to the unexpected proposal; and if the 
fervor of her consent was tempered by a shade of 
timidity, her brother saw it not. The most earnest | 
wish of his heart was about to be fulfilled; enthu¬ 
siasm had taken the place of all ordinary considera¬ 
tions of prudence, and even tlie dangers and difficul- 
lies which his sister must inevitably encounter ap¬ 
peared to his exalted feelings only a ray the *■“”“> ■" 
the crown of glory they were about to win. 


thousand instances—prevents the wretched .. 

of our frightful laws from knowing good from evil. 

Had our condition remained for a few weeks longer 
unchanged, Lucy, I was determined, to have peti¬ 
tioned my father for immediate leave to obtain or¬ 
dination, and then to have passed my life in journey- - 

ing though the regions where this plague spot of of an infernal 
our count™ is the darkest, in the hope that under the |' 
of my sacred calling I might 


structions, Edward and Lucy Bligh acquired _ 

general information, and more studious habits, thar 
iften found even in the more polished parts o: 


It was a consciousness of this, and of 
unfitness of both son aud daughter either tc 

property he should leave them, or to enjoy life 


ing them were sedulously employe! 


to the proposals of an acquaintance at Lexington, 
for rapidly increasing Ms fortune by placing a small 


— ff ready money which he possessed,... „ 
ly established hanking concern. 

The bank failed, and Henry Bligh was complete- 
ruined. His ignorance of business had led him 
conceive that the six thousand dollars he had 


sanction of my sacred calling I might awaken 
of these unfortunates to a consciousness of their 
mortality. This hope is passed away like ev 
other that embellished that period of our exisieu , 
yet still my spirit seems to hear me perpetually to 
’ hose scenes of misery with the description of which 
have become familiar, and hopeless and helpless as 
am myself, 1 still cannot help believing that, were 
at liberty to wander forth among them, I might 
iad many an ignorant but innocent spirit to hold 
commune with Him who is not less the God of the 
black man than of the white. This, Lucy, is what 
would attempt were it not my first and dean— 
duty to watch over you.” 

“ \nd were it not that you lack all means for such 
.... enterprise, Edward, and would do so no less if I 
lay in the grave-yard beside our father. \Vere it not 
for this, I might he still more wretched than 1 am, 
from knowning that I am a restraint upon you. Had 
wherewithal to sustain life as we journeyed, 1 
rid uot be your hindrance, brother, but your aid. 
I would go with vou, and I can even think that I 
•- J might be useful. Could I but meet such pupils 
my poor Phebe, I should nev L * L 


tyof teach- 


Their walk to the banks of the Ohio, their embar¬ 
kation on board a steam-boat, the various suffer¬ 
ings of the delicate Lucy during her deck passage 
of many days, and the changeful feelings of her 
brother, wavering between the tenderness of a man 
and the sternness of a martyr, must be passed by 
without any detailed description; aud the reader 
■“ rest contented with knoyvmg that at the dis- 
of one month from the period of the conversa- 
liave last recorded, the brother and sister had | 
established themselves in a small room, with a loft 
over it, at an obscure clearing in the forest to the 
northeast of Natchez, which made part of the pre¬ 
mises of a poor back-woodsroan, who thankfully re¬ 
stricted his family to the use of half their’ dwelling, 
4 r the consideration of twenty-five cents per week 
i the rent of the remainder. 

The curiosity of their host and liis wife was sati: 

?d or baffled by being informed that they wet 
I orphan brother and Sister desirous ,of gaining a 
living hv instructing the children of the neighbor* 

- settlers. As this statement was strictly true, i* 
threatened with no danger from any discovery 
and as their scholars were not at first very numer 
ous, the long rambles which Edward took m the for-1 
Jt and neighborhood attracted neith ■’.— 

In a country so thickly peopled with slaves as | 
Natchez and its vicinity, it was hut too easy for the 
isinstic and persevering Edward Bligh to disco- 
multitude of human beings totally deficit— : ” 


j that knowledge wliich it was tlie sole passion of his 
| young heart to spread abroad. And never did a 
hope more holy, an ambition more sublime, engross 
the soul of man. Remote as is good, from evil, was 
the principle which sent him forth, thus self-elected 
and sell-devoted, to raise the poor crushed victims 
from the state of grovelling 

__ _H ... .'y were chained by their well- j 

calculating masters, from that which swells with most 
unrighteous vanity the hearts of many among our- 
ielvos, inclined to separate from the established 
faith in which they were educated, and to hold 
themselves apart, as' chosen saints and apostles olj 

Ab well might a philanthropist laboring in a de¬ 
sert where no abler hand could be found to min¬ 
ister relief to the sick and suffering—as well might 
[such a one he compared to the audacious quack 
’ dm, thrusting instructed science aside, claims reve- 
mce for his own daring ignorance, as Edward Bligh 
> the self-seeking fanatics who canker our estab- 
shmem, 

It is true, indeed, that the praise justly due to his 
excellent intentions cannot be as fully accorded to 
donee. His judgment was unquestionably 

.. by the fervor of Ms zeal, or lie would not 

have urged his young sister to an enterprise so preg- 
ml with difficulty and danger. But this chapter 
a retrospect, and therefore must not forestall the 

About two months before the domiciliary visit of, 
lung Whitlaw to tlie lint of Phebe’s mother, Lucy 


|heaven?” vet Y. Very , 


gently 


the overseer’s lash-is it not T So - l 
you in the business, Phebe; I win 1 *' 11 not 
quamtance from time - " ra Vs*. 


and mv blood runs cold as I look a ?/° U; 

moonlight that seerns°fun 


goodness shining D on U-wMn 

ricked ones toMok (Myou^and to 
Phebe ceased to speak, for tears °h^tJ 
I mcc, and neither ofher conmanin.« ke ^ 
Edward was weighing solemnly,TaVafl 
ed S i^^x e io P u s r ^n^h r Wor ^“d’KJ 


IT •“ expectation that hew 

| them. Butu was Phebe who again 


c die.” 


ifinnness tlU ‘ te "* Sft0 ™ ^eyeTanl 

Now, dear master—now deir 
you all, and never more win nr ! 
backwanl word concerning the gL 
die for it happy and glorified will TVT? 
you. I know two slaves, Maste,- itj 
think will listen to me at once- shan't') 
jus. ,p those dark trees to-monfow faLL' 
pointing to a group of ilex. g 

The young slave now snoke 
one knew the danger they were abom m 
mtely better than her hearers did Of u 
well aware,and the idea that it washe 
them so and perhaps thereby to check tl 
had made this conversation terrible toh P 
did martyr give himself body and soul 


Phebe!” interrupted Edward somewhat sternly. 
Master Edward I—don’t think me grown bad !— 

I know it was a sin, I found it ont myself, though I 
had no church to go to, no good master to tell — 
what was right, no Bible to read—I found it ou 
my own heart, and I prayed to God to forgive 
and then I strove to do good to those lower, and 
more wretched than myself, but they could not ’ 
dersfand one word I said.” 

“ Then it is the more necessary, Phebe, that 
should endeavor to instruct them. Did they 
‘ -e kindly what you said to them ?” 

Alas! no, Master Edward, I would not have 
r ears hear, and still less my dear Miss Lucy’s 
terrible words and deeds spoken and done here. 
The negroes of this country are very miserable- 
hut they are very wicked, too.” 

“ Perhaps it is not their fault, Phebe,” said Lucy. 

“ perhaps they might he easily reclaimed, if ont 
could be found, who, without being a slave himself, 
could feel for slaves. Do you not think that they 
would listen to Edward ?” 

“ And where could they listen to him, Miss Lucy ? 
—In the grounds 1— Why. if they did hut stop to 
raise their eyes to him, the lash would be on their 
backs. And think you Master Edward Mmself would 
he safe ? No! no! You must not peril your precioi 
life, Master Edward, for such as we are. Do yc 
not know that the planters have sworn together 
take vengeance on any one who should only be 
caught teaching a negro to read? And how much 1 
more dreadful vengeance would they take on 
who should dare to say that the soul of a black 


mu mayiy r give mmself body ar 
winch he knew must bring him to ,, 
devotedly than did black Phebe hencefor 
herself to tins. Her last word of vvai 

If Edward Bligh had listened with 
dread to her predictions for one short „ 
infinitely more for the sake of his bi 
and also of the poor slave herself 
uuv consideration touching his 
When, therefore, Phebe’s°last S 
urge him on, he caught them as if th ( 
fresh awakening sent from heaven, and at 
as lie hoped, forever, shaking off the cree 
of danger which had unnerved him for 
he eagerly accepted the appointment, and 
missed her to mother’s hut with an a 
affectionate blessing; after which he cai 
back his trembling sister through a narr 
lh to her humble, anxious pillow. T 
is wholly silent, each being absorbed fa 
uch worked too strongly within 'them' 


u- life would-pay 


“ And my life shall .. 

the will of Heaven,” replied the enthusiast, 
not throw difficulties in my way, my good girl, by 
endeavouring to terrify my sister.' I am here to 


preach the doctrine of hope and salvation to the 
despairing slaves, and neither hardships nor suffer- 


itself, shall appal me. So help me Heaven as 

The solemn silence of the night as Edward Bligh 
uttered these words in the deep still voice of pro- 1 
found emotion added to their effect. The me 
shed, through the light boughs of the locust tri 
under which they walked, a soft pale light on t 
uplifted face of the young man, which seemed 
give an unearthly expression to his countenance.— 
He raised his hat reverently from his brow as he 
spoke, the cool night-breeze blew the dark curls from 
his forehead, and as he raised Ms eyes to heaven, he 
might have furnished the finest model for a repre 
sentqtlop of youthful piety that ever blessed 
painter, 

Phebe gazed at him with reverence, and sudden¬ 
ly dropping on her knees, exclaimed, “ Then may 
Heaven help your work, Master Edward! And 
Phebe, would die too, rather than hinder it: but do 
— let them see you, Master Edward—the ‘~ 


It matters not, Phebe, what he is,” resumed Ed¬ 
ward. 4 But kneel not to me, poor child; kneel be¬ 
fore the throne of God, and pray for power to help 1 

me to perform the task he sets me. Yc -- J - ’* 

Phebe,—you may do much to help me. 

“ Tell me what it is, and I will do it,” replied the 

irl, “ though they should lash me into - 4 ” 

fhat is it I can do, Master Edward ?” 

Edward Bligh did not reply immediately. Per¬ 
haps some feeling of doubt and dread as to the peril 
to which the poor slave would be exposed ii’ disco¬ 
vered to be his agent kept him awhile in suspense; 
but the impulse that urged him onward in defiance 
of every danger which might befall himself and Ms 
still dearer sister soon drove before it whatever re¬ 
luctance this thought might have created: he paus¬ 
ed in his walk, and the two young girls who wr¬ 
ench side of him pausing likewise, looked up 
his young and beautiful countenance as if they 
ire to read their destiny there. 

It is no light and easy task, Phebe, to which 
Heaven has called us. The circumstances of c 
lives, though we are still Very young, have been 


strangely ordered that we cannot but see the hand 
of God in it. An immediate Providence is surely 
visible in the arrangement of that series of events 
which, contrary to all human calculation, has 
brought us thus together on the spot where, per¬ 
haps, beyond all others upon earth, we may hope to 
serve the cause for which the Sou of the Most High 1 
—— -. 


^ sacred blood.. In this belief 

find hope, strength, long-suffering, and courage, 
the end. Have you this belief, Phebe ?” 

“ I do believe that you, Master Ed ward, may have 
been chosen by the wise God to teach and to sa - 
poor negroes. But I!—Oh, no I that would be ... 
think myself equal to you and to iMiss Lucy. But I 
do not want such a thought as that to make me faith¬ 
ful. Tell me what to do; and if I do it not, then 
scorn the poor black girl, even as she is scorned by 
all other white men. What shall I do, Master Ed¬ 
ward ?” 

First, Phebe,” replied Edward, “endeavor 
rtain with certainty who among lh 
slaves who are your fellow-laborers on tne esi 
which you belong are the most likely to listen 
word of God. Let me and my sister know their 
names, and in what quarter they are employed. It 
will thou be necessary before we begin our work, to 
arrange the time and place where, with the feast 

danger to themselves, they may beable to- 

listen to us. When this is done, we must t 
sures to receive them. You thus perceive, my good 
Phebe, that your services will be most essential 


a her 


knees, and kissing tlie ground that fas advancing 
step would press—but she spoke not a siugle word. 
Then, rising to her feet, she resumed her place be¬ 
side him ; hut as she did so, a deep sigh smote on 
car of Lucy. 

You sigh, Phebe!” said her former mistress 
kindly. “Be candid with us—conceal nothing.'— 

Tell me why is it that you sigh thus heavily ?- 

Something is on your mind, Phebe. You fear to do 
what Edward asks of you.” 

Miss Lucy!” said the girl, suddenly 


still, “thanks to yourblcsscd teaching, I know much 
—for a poor black girl, I know very much, and may 


.. all knowledge reward you for .. __ 

still my mind is dark compared to yours; and if I 
sigh, it is because I cannot see—not so clearly as I 
ought to see—beyond the stripes and chains, and 
tortures that must come upon us here. Tell me, 
dear mistress, dear master—tel) me, when we are j 
dead, when we have died for tills business we have 


such of the poor slaves as wish^nT 
danger the life „f — ,, lsh lo hear 


the life of no —. 

"onrielnKut’’ **1 


tance from time to time ,™ ysclf >n 


! could I speak as you , 

i, she said,—“ could I know K Mas 

1 me, that made me fear to heM T ,hi 


Edward’s soul was wrapped into the high 
of enthusiasm. He now felt himself laur 
the career which he had so long and ardent 
ed to pursue; while Lucy pondered hen 
words of fearful foreboding to which the i 
instructed slave had given utterance. 

After this statement, the reader will be a 
to divine whose voice it was which had fr 
to time reached the ear of young Whitlaw i 
which seemed to indicate reading and pni 
will it be difficult for him conceive with w 
ings the wretched Phebe listed to the licent 
posals of the man whose eye she knew a 
| and watchful to discover what she would 
have given her life to hide. 

With ingenuity inspired by affection, 
hitherto contrived effectually to conceal the 
Edward at two or three of the remotest hi 
converts already amounted to fifty; and t 
numerous they became, the more difficult v 
guard against surprise. But so ably had ti 
girl arranged the manner of their meeting! 
were never general, except at dead of nigh 
the thickest covert of the forest, that not 
[Watchfulness of WMtlaw had Mtherto ena 
to make any discovery. The voice he hi 
was indeed that of Edward Bligh; but his 
at these times never exceeded three or fou: 
he deemed to he in want of especial instruct 
| on such occasions Phebe not only kept gt 
had previously taken measures so effectuall 
sure the timely retreat of those assemble 
have rendered the repeated interruptions of' 
perfectly harmless. 

Her courage had therefore gradually in 
and the triumph of her success, made up a 
of various feelings, amounted to a glowing 
happiness which lent lustre to her eyes and 


The unhappy girl probably owed the fir: 
and admiration of the young libertine to l 


____... „ —j young lii_ 

persuaded that il instruction of any k 
„— a on, Phebe must be engaged in it, he 
j ed the idea of gaining her affections, and i 
ivering her secret, a most hateful union 
on and treachery took possession of his si 
Fierce and frightful were the disappointt 
the rage produced by the wretched girl’s si 
roost eloquent abhorrence, as she shrank I 
hateful caresses ; and horrible were the 
es which burst from his young lips as 1 
™ the appeal of her raised eyes to heaven 
and revihngs succeeded to his words of I 
t, and he at length left the hut, pronot 
I fx lu .ie that made her heart sjnk within her- 
I and rebel!—Beware!—You shall be taught 
your duty!” 


mie 


A sagacious Dog,—A grocer in Edinburg 
dog, which for some time amused ana as 
I Me people in the neighborhood. A man"’ 
through the streets ringing a bell and sellin 
s, happened one day to treat Ms dog wu 
e next time he heard the pieman s belt, 
to him with impetuosity, seizedMm by 
and would not allow him to pass. | he pier 
understood what tfre animal wanted, show 
penny, and pointed to his master, who si 
street door and saw what was 
immediately supplicated his master by ma 
ble gestures and looks. The master P u ( a P 
-'-dog’s mouth, which he instantly deliver' 
— and received his pie; and tnis^ 


tween the pieman and the grocer’s dog co 
be daily pretised for many months. 
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